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The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
wos set up under a Convention signed in Paris on 14th December I960 
by the Member countries of the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation and by Canada and the United States. This Convention 
provides that the O.E.C.D. shall promote policies designed: 

^ — to achieve the highest sustainable economic growth and employ- 
ment and a rising standard of living in Member countries, 
while maintaining financial stability, and thus to contribute to 
the world economy: 

— to contribute to sound economic expansion in Member as 
well as non-member countries in the process of economic 

development: ... , , 

— to contribute to the expansion of world trade on a multilateral, 
non-discriminatory basis in accordance with international 
obligations. 

The legal personality possessed by the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation continues in the O.E.C.D. which came into 
being on 30th September 1961. ^ j n 

The members of O.E.C.D. are Austria, Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ire- 
land, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 
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PREFACB 



The trade union seminar on "Active Manpower Policy" 
was held in Vienna in September 1963 • It is the first of a 
series of seminars arranged hy the 0»E»C»D» to examine sub—^ 
jects within the area of O.E.C.D. mador irterests and to 
permit an exchar.ge of current experiences and views of ma- 
nagement f^r\A trade \inionists in the Member countries on them. 
The papers and discussion provide an intimate appraisal of 
important aspects of manpower policies and activities with- 
in the Member countries. The results of this seminar were 
transmitted to the Manpower and Social Affairs Committee 
for its consideration in the preparation of the report and 
recommendation on "Active Manpower Policy" which was adopt- 
ed by the O.E.C.D, Council in May, 1964. A parallel semi- 
nar was held in April 1964 for management representatives 
and the papers and reports of this semisaar will appear se- 
parately. 

The present volume consists of a report of the proceed- 
ings, the conclusions reached by the participants and re- 
prints of the three backgroxind reports prepared for the semi- 
nar. 

A supplementary report is available containing the 
case studies prepared for the seminar and a series of coun- 
try reports submitted by the participants. 

The table of contents of the supplementary report and 
the names of the participants are given at the end of the 
present volume which also includes a copy of the O.E.C.D. Re- 
commendation on Manpower Policy as a means for promotion of 
economic growth. 

Solomon Barkin 
Deputy to the Director for 
Manpower and Social Affairs, 
Hoad of Social Affairs Division, 

0 .E. C .D . 
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BEPORO} ON T^TTR PPnCEEDINGS 



OF THE SEMINAR 



"by Rb?anz Lenert 

Counsellor, Bundesministerium flLr Sozialverwaltung 
(Ministry of Social Affairs (Austria) 



Introduction 

In choosing "Active Manpower Policy" as the subject 
of the first international trade uni on seminar in its 1963 
programme for employers and workers, the Manpower and So- 
cial Affairs Committee wished to draw attention to the im- 
portance of a co-ordinated manpower policy in enabling the 
labotu? force to make its maximum contribution to economic 
growth, and to emphasize the need for an undpr gt nndi ng ty 
management and the unions of the aims and implications of 
such a policy. 

The task of the trade union leaders from fifteen O.E.C.D, 
Member countries who met in Vienna in September 1965, was there- 
fore to discuss, from the trade union point of view, the se- 
lective measures of manpower policy designed to preserve the 
economy from cyclical and seasonal fluctuations and large 
scale unemployment. 

Discussion took place on the basis of the following re- 
ports: 




Report No. 1: 

"Economic and social implications of an active manpower 
policy", by E. Wight Bakke. 

Report No. 2: 

"Comparison of national manpower policies", by Franz 
Lenert. 

Report No. 3s 

"The trade union attitude towards an active manpower 
policy", by Hermann Beermann. 

Case Studies 

No. 1: "Active manpower policy in the United States", by 
Andrew J. Biemiller. 

No. 2: "Active manpower policy in Great Britain", by Ray 
Boyfield, 

No. 3: "Active manpower policy in Erance", by Laurent Lucas. 

No. A: "Active manpower policy in Italy", by Pietro Merli 
Brandini . 

No. 5: "Active manpower policy within the E\jropean Economic 
Community", by Jean Dedieu. 

Supplementary Document 

"The Evolution of the Concept of an Active Manpower Policy" , 

by Solomon Barkin 

The summary of the work of the seminar deals with the 
discussion of these reports and of those presented by the 
participants on the conditions in their respective countries. 



DEPINITION OP THE AIMS OF ACTIVE MANPOWER POLICY 



Before defining the aims of an Active Manpower Policy, 
one of the first questions which the seminar had to dis- 
cuss was the definition of Active Manpower Policy as distinct 
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from general economic policy and employment policy. It was 
generally agreed that it consisted of the selective mea- 
sures of employment policy. Active manpower policy measures 
could only he a complement to economic and emplojunent poli- 
cy measures and never a substitute for them. This point of 
view is shown in paragraph 2 of the conclusions: "underly- 

iix6 the effective operation of such programmes there must 
be governmental y social, economic, fiscal and other programmes 
for attaining and maintaining full employment and a geogra- 
phical balance of economic development and employment oppor- 
ttinities among the vari’ous regions and areas of the countries". 

All participants considered full employment in the in- 
terests of the individual as the principal aim of any man- 
power policy. 

One of the main assvimptions throughout the seminar was 
that manpower policy should be dominated more by social 
and humanitarian considerations than purely economic 
ones. Although this idea was expressed in the report on 
the objectives of manpower policy, the discussion after 
this report revealed some fear that economic considerations 
might take precedence, and the unions considered it their 
duty to emphasize the importance of -the individual and of 
h\man dignity. The fact that they d±d so at a time when 
the results of a classic conjtuactural policy in a period 
of economic expansion and hi^ employment are so much vaxmt- 
ed, is one of the most interesting results of this seminar. 

An active manpower policy is not an end in itself. It 
exists only in response to the needs of the individual. It 
mi:- c therefore be based on the idea that productive and 
freely chosen employment is a vital condition for the pro- 
per development of each individual's personality and is 
consequently the strongest factor for social stability. 
This view is expressed in the first paragraph of the Con- 
clusions adopted by the seminar in the plirase: "promoting 

the personal dignity to which all citizens of a democratic 
society have a right", and continues throughout the para- 
graph: "full productive, freely chosen employment, 

yielding an ever-rising personal well being for the popu- 
lation .... in order to promote personal dignity, raise the 



standard of living of all groups, promote international 
trade assrore m opportxmity of employment for all those 

willing and capable of contributing to the nation's well- 
being" . 

In defining the aims of an active manpower policy in 

way, the seminar also defined the economic conditions 
in which they could be achieved, i*e* "full productive and 
secure employment". Its attainment entails action by the 
whole society. 

It was stressed that full employment, with a wide 
enough availability of work to give everyone the opportu- 
nity of a freely chosen full-time productive job, was un- 
attainable without a suitable general economic policy. 

There was, however, a feeling among the trade union repre- 
sentatives that economic policy might be insufficiently 
co-ordinated or planned to give proper weight to employ- 
ment factors. However, even if a suitabl© employment policy 
were applied, an active manpower policy is still essential. 
While it could not make up for the shortcomings of econo- 
mic general employment policies, it could stimulate and 

improve them, for instance with the help of employment fore- 
casts and increased adaptability of manpower etc. 

Experience in various countries has ^own that there 
is need for both groups of measures and the seminar was an 
opportusaity of making this clear. 



SGOEE 0? AN ACTIVE MAHPOViER POLICY 

A suitable economic and general enployment policy is 
the background for a labotu? market policy; and an adequate 
level of economic activity is essential to solv? the pro- 
blems at issue. But this is not sufficient and it is here 
that special labour market meastires are needed. 

This applies in the following oases: 
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Regional Unemployment 



Experience shows that although there may he a strong 
0Y92y_alT, demand for labour ? short-time working and unemploy- 
ment may still prevail regionally. These patches of unem- 
ployment and under— employment are a reflection of the unba- 
lanced geographical pattern of economic development. Erom 
the social point of view the best method of dealing with 
this situation is to reduce or remove the obstacles to an 
optimum combination of the factors of production* by giving 
incentives for the installation of industry in areas where 
workers are available. This does not mean* however that 
factories which settle in such areas should be subsidised 
indefinitely. 

Seasonal Unemployment 

This is another field in which special measures are 
needed to keep as steady as possible a demand for laboiir 
throughout the year* whatever the conjunctural situation 
may be. Action against seasonal fluctuations of employment 
is in fact already a recognised and important function of 
manpower policy. One of the industries most subject to such 
fluctuations is the building industry. To enable it to work 
throughout the year* special measures are needed to keep 
the building sites open* thus ensuring an unbroken flow of 
work for btailding promoters* contractors and workers alike. 

Cyclical TTnemolovment 

There was a wide measure of agreement in the seminar 
that measures for smoothing out cyclical fluctuations ^ould 
be included in manpower policy in order to secxire a har- 
monious development of the economy. Si .ce the end of tha 
Second World War* a feature of economic activity is constant 
expansion and the absence of mass unemployment. Far-ranging 
cyclical fluctuations have not occvirred; there have only 
been recessions involving merely a temporary dvicline or 
levelling off of economic expansion. There is a danger, 
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however, t' xt should the demand for labour fall appreciably 
and even give rise to unen5>loyment and short-time working* 
the economic measures taken to overcome this fall in de- 
mand might have inSlationary effects -unless combined with 
selective manpower meuiures. In this case the use of these 
measures as a supplement to general economic and employ- 
ment measures is like the adjustment of a steering wheel -that 
has too much play. 

Structural changes in em-plovment 

The purpose of an active manpower policy in the case of 
structural changes is to facilitate these changes so as to 
achieve better economic efficiency and ultimately more pro- 
fitable and secvire emp^.yment for the work force. It would 
help to ensure that a supply of "safe" jobs is not synony- 
mous wi-Kh a conserve Live a-bti-bude which may hamper progress. 
The -unions were in favour of encouraging occupational and 
geographical mobility and, according to some speakers, it 
had to be taken for granted, if one wanted to be realistic, 
that struo-bural changes must sometimes involve difficul- 
ties and hardships for the workers. Workers should as far 
as possible be able -bo find work first near -bheir own homes, 
secondly in the same district, and only in the last resort 
in other areas or even abroad. If national economic condi- 
tions allowed, regional development policy should therefore 
be given precedence over geographical mobili-by policy. 

Th<? employment of foreign labour and the emigration of 
workers were not regarded as appropriate manpower policy 
measures. On the contrary, the Seminox* inclined to 

stress the damage that the employment of foreign labour 
could do to economic development itself and to the develop- 
ment of -bhe economic and en^loyment struc-bure. Attention 
was also drawn to the threats which international migra- 
tion could imply for the development of the areas from which 
this labour came. 

Training 

Both in the reports and in the course of the debate, 
it was unreservedly agreed that the swift structural 
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adjustments required for achieving and maintaining expansion 
nTi(i Stability under conditions of full employment called for 
important measures in the matter of training* 

Training, particularly for adults, was recognised as an 
instrument of selective manpower policy. Although facili- 
ties for adult training are provided in practically all Mem- 
ber countries, its exact functions are by no means clearly 
defined, which makes it impossible to fix concrete targets. 

Special labour market measures are needed in all the 
above cases, and this is recognised by the Seminar in pa- 
ragraphs 3 and 4 of the Conclusions in which it defines the 

scope of an active manpower policy. 

"An active economic growth policy needs to be rein- 
forced with techniques for economic stability, achieved by 
economic and manpower procedures which will offset the sea- 
sonal and cyclical fluctuations and facilitate the adjust- 
ments required by the structural changes in the nation' s 

economy. 

An active manpower programme strives to promote the 
full utilisation of the nation’s major resources, its peo- 
nle, in a manner which helps individuals to fulfil their maxi 
mum potential through optimum placement in the uroduction 
system. It provides a dynamic perspective fc .e formu- 
lation of the nation's economic and social policies and for 
the orientation of its manpower programmes, services and in- 
stitv.tions . ” 

This statement veiy concisely covers everything that 
falls within the scope of a selective manpower policy. On 
the basis of this definition, an attempt is made in ih? fol- 
lowing chapters to define the measures and institutions and 
the types of financing and organisation required. 



wBiATJR np ACTION OF AM ACTIVE MANPOWE R POLICY 

The Seminar then considered the means by which the func- 
tions described in the previous chapter could be carried out. 
There was general agreement on what these means diould be, 
but the Seminar refrained from listing the activities to be 



included in an active manpower policy and how they ^o\ild 
he carried out because it was felt that such a list might 
have been considered as exhaustive, and this would not have 
been a safe procedure. The activities and means of action 
discussed below do not therefore constitute a final list 
of all the means of action available nowadays, and even 
less are they a con5>lete inventory of all those that could 
be taken into consideration. 

Placement serv5.ce s 

A public placement service is regarded as the essential 
pre-requisite of an active manpower policy. Only in this 
way can supply and demand on the labour market be brought 
into balance with due regaird to human and social factors, 
to the interests of the national economy and those of indi- 
vidual firms, A nation-wide network of placement offices 
is best qualified to co-ordinate and carry out an active man- 
power policy. 

The mere registration of the unemployed and of vacan- 
cies, which was once the main function of public placement 
services - and unfortunately still is in a good many coun- 
tries - should be supplemented with measures for improving 
the operation of the labour market. Special importance must 
also be attached to the methods for determining the prefer- 
ence of those seeking employment for particular jobs and 
professions on the one hand, and the counselling of employ- 
ers concerning the supply of labour available and the vo- 
cational training etc. required. 

The Seminar endorsed the principle whereby placement 
services throughout the country should be centralised. It 
follows that, as laid down in the I.L.O. Convention on the 
organisation of en5>loyment services, local placement ser- 
vices must act in accordance with the directives of their 
central headquarters on important issues. A good many ex- 
amples ^ow that the failings of public placement services 
and of active manpower policy are frequently due to inade- 
quate centralisation. Such unified control often supplies 
the basic requirements of placement and other activities of 



the service relating to an active manpower policy, e.g. des- 
cription and classification of occupations, examinations and 
interviews, orientation of vocational training activities 
etc. 

The contacts between manpower services and employers 
are ■increasing as a result of the broadening responsibili- 
ties of the manpower services. The main poirpose of these 
contacts is to obtain information on the proposed lay off 
or dismissal of workers, but they also provide better in- 
formation on vacancies and on future manpower requirements. 
The coTanselling of firms on filling of vacancies serves to 
deepen these contacts which also lead to better exchange 
of information. 

Three examples of activities in which the manpower ser- 
"vices are in particularly close contact with industry are 
those of the measures to counteract seasonal fluctuations 
in the building industry, the procedures to aid in adapta- 
tion to structural changes and measures for the implementa- 
tion of regional policy. In the latter instance, the man- 
power services in some countries initiate projects for 
training programmes or for the creation of jobs, and arrange 
for the migration of people out of or Into an area. 

These contacts 6ire an important factor in the integra- 
tion of manpower services into the economic and social life 
of a country. It is clear that the various countries are 
more than ever a 33 xious to keep public opinion informed about 
the duties and activities of the manpower services. The 
financial resources of the manpower services ^ould include 
sufficient appropriations for publicity and for the use of 
mass media. 

The views of the Seminar on modem placement services 
are contained in paragraph 6 of the Conclusions. "Among 
the services needed in the programme is a modern efficient 
placement system equipped with the appropriate tools among 
others for counselling, testing and vacancy reporting; with 
resources for financing training and the maintenance of the 
workers concerned during such training periods; and with 
facilities for ensuring geographical relocation under con- 
ditions favouring the easy adjustment to new comm\mities, 
including adequate provisions for housing and social services." 



Voca~tional gaidance 



The papers submitted and the discussions which fol- 
lowed showed clearly that vocational guidance, thou^ un- 
til recently mainly of interest to young people is a 

vital a^ect of manpower policy. Both for the individuals 
concerned and from a manpower policy standpoint it is the 
best form of integration into the national labour force. 

The principle that vocational guidance for young people 
should be carried out by public employment services is in 
line with the idea that manpower policy activities should 
come under unif ied control and has been generally accepted. 
This is perhaps because vocational guidance is a relative- 
ly recent development and came into existence after public 
employment services had been set up. Even in cases where vo- 
Qa.-bional guidance is handled by other authorities, co-operation 
with placement services is fo\ind necessary, if only at local 
level. 

Paragraph 5 of the Conclusions contains the following 
reference to the functions of vocational guidance: "active 
manpower programmes envisage the establishment within each 
of the cotintries of a series of adequately financed, manned 
administered and co-ordinated agencies, which serve all oc- 
cupational and industrial groups of employees and all em- 
ployers without discrimination. They should help effect the 
smooth transfer of people from school to suitable jobs and, 
to the extent necessary to advance economic progress and 
human welfare, from old ^jobs to new Jobs and locations 
providing people with greater income and achieving higher 
productivity" . 

Vocational Training 

It was emphasized by the Seminar that vocational train- 
ing for young people should be up to date and brought more 
closely into line with the principles of manpower policy. 
This need is also apparent from the research \inderta3cen with 
a view to improving vocational tra ini ng. Several speakers 
expressed the view that the vocational training provided 
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within the individual firm was inadequate and that it would 
be better to have this training conducted by several firms 
working jointly. In some cases the governments organise vo- 
cational training dtiring the person' s first year of train- 
ing in order to show the advantages of a planned and sys- 
tematic approach in this respect. Vocational training in 
the schools also requires a stricter application of the 
principles of manpower policy. Some speakers drew atten- 
tion to the pressure that manpower services could exert, 
both for the introduction of special courses and for a larger 
role in the selection of candidates for vacancies in train- 
ing courses. All these efforts for placing the vocational 
training of young people on a more solid basis will in- 
evitably remain inadequate ^lntil the basis of training is 
such as to enable them during their total working life to 
adjust easily to the rapid changes which will occ\ar. 

Of more recent origin, adult training matches the re- 
quirements of meinpower policy more closely and is more 
strongly influenced by the employment services. The pur- 
pose of training ^ould not simply be to make unemployed 
persons fit for specific jobs; it should be a more appro- 
priate kind of vocational training which enables the labour 
force to become more skilled and qualified. A strong feel- 
ing was expressed that vocational training should not be 
interrupted to fill every vacancy which was reported. 

Provision should be made for the subsistence expenses 
of trainees and their dependants even in cases where they 
do not qualify for xinemployment relief. Financial assis- 
tance should be provided to induce trainees to work for 
better qualifications than those strictly req\iired for get- 
ting a job. 

Several speakers criticised entrance requirements which 
made it difficult, if not impossible, to be accepted in vo- 
cational training centres. The Seminar took the view that, 
even if vocational training for adults (which is an appre- 
ciably faster process than for young people) was not in 
any way a substitute for the basic education at school, 
it should nonetheless be capable of fitting workers for 
skilled tasks. This is particularly necessary when employ- 
ment policy aims to improve the geographical mobility of the 
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labour force to match the requirements of the economy. But 
it is also important for getting rid of unemployment, since 
economic fluctuations and the losses of employment they im- 
ply chiefly affect unskilled workers, and this is particu- 
larly true in countries where there is a plentiful supply 
of labour. 

The Seminar's views on vocational training are sum- 
marised in paragraph 8 of its Conclusions: 

"The services must be available to all groups whether 
employed, under-employed or unemployed, so that the opti- 
mum utilisation of manpower is achieved. Training and re- 
training programmes are as significant for the promotion 
of the employed as for the reduction of the unemployed and 
for the adequate broad education and preparation for the 
full work life of the young. The size of training programmes 
for specific occupations should be related to realistic 
pro^jections of manpower requirements for such occupations 
and co-ordinated with general policies of public and pri- 
vate investment, thus assuring long-term employment securi- 
ty for workers undergoing such training." 

The requirements of special work groups are mentioned 
in the Conclusions, paragraph 9 within the general context 
of vocational training: "Induction and training programmes 

for manpower groups with special employment problems must 
be extensive enough to ensure their productive contribution 
to the economy." 

Geographical Mobility 

The exchange of views at the Seminar made it clear that 
the means of action for achieving geographical mobility 
are indeed highly developed. The wholesale migration of la- 
bour cannot of cotirse be encouraged, but it must be recog- 
nised that measures to promote geographical mobility have 
become an important aspect of present day manpower policy. 
Allowances for travel and removal eaq>enses, for the tempo- 
rary duplication of household expenses, etc. and grants 
for settling in, all tend to facilitate geographical mobi- 
lity and are one of the aspects of an active manpower policy. 
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(Dh.6S6 d.lff6]?6nii a.i.d.Sj coinbixiQd with, ths d.evslopHSxrb o£ vo- 
cational training, can facilitate the structural changes 
needed for progress and stability. 

Paragraph 6 of the Conclusions refers to these mea- 
sures as follows: "among the services ne 3 ded in the pro- 

gramme (for an active manpower policy) is \ modern effi- 
cient placement system ••••• with f^cilit ^s for ensi’ving 
geographical relocation under conditions favouring the easy 
adjustment to new communities, including adequdte provisions 
for housing and socied services". 

Regional Policy 

The Seminar took the view that a regional policy should 
make use of all existing means of action, e.g. Improvements 
in the infrastructure, subsidies and loans to encourage the 
creation of new industries, industrial premises built at 
government expense, encouragement for the geographical mobi- 
lity of manpower, the construction of workers' houses to 
match the establishment of industries in a particular area 
and, lastly, decentralisation - the latter being facili- 
tated, inter alia, by refusing permits for the installation 
of industries in certain afeas in which there is over-con- 
centration. 

Since a regional policy as understood in this sense em- 
braces a very wide field, and implies large scale expendi- 
ture in connection with measrares related to employment po- 
licy, the authorities in charge of manpower services should 
play a leading part in this policy and entirely take over 
certain tasks. The papers submitted at the Seminar show that 
this point of view is already put Into effect in some coun- 
tries. In the light of the statistics at their disposal, 
the manpower searvices often indicate the areas where help 
should be provided. In some countries, they play a part in 
the allocation of subsidies and loans etc. and sometimes 
award such facilities themselves. They are often consult- 
ed as to where an industry should be installed. It is by 
providing vocational training facilities and subsidies for 
workers who follow decentralised firms to their new sites 
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that the manpower services can silso contribute to the suc- 
cess of regional policy. 

This idea is also apparent in the Conclusions of the 
Seminar which state that there must be governmental) 

social, economic, fiscal and other programmes for attaining 
and maintain in g full employment and a geo graphic &Q. b80.ance 
of economic development and employment opportunities among 
the various regions and areas of the coiontries". (Paragraph 
2 .) 



Seasonal fluctuations in employment 

One of the sectors in which seasonal fluctuations are 
most likely to occur is that of the building industry. Some 
countries have established local or regional committees com- 
prising representatives of manpower services, employers, 
building workers and various official or semi-official bo- 
dies connected with the buildiaag industry. The free exchange 
of information within such committees paves the way for ju- 
dicious decisions on the timing of building projects. There 
ace also some "building permits" that are a matter of man- 
power policy, but it appears that these are becoming largely 
superfluous as a result of the co-ordination which develops 
as a matter of course within the committees mentioned above. 

Subsidies should as far as possible be granted to off- 
set the high cost of work in winter. Financial assistance 
^ould be given for planning, which is of particular impor- 
tance for winter building, and allowances or grants should be 
awarded to building contractors and workers to enable them 
to buy winter equipment etc. In order to maintain a link 
between employers and workers, that is to say, in order to 
keep jobs open, some coxintries have special arrangements 
whereby compensation is awarded to offset, at least to some 
extent, the loss of income re stilting from bad weather. The 
aim is to ensure that building work will be resumed as soon 
as weather conditions permit. 

According to the experiences discussed at the Seminar, 
the effective application of such measures above all depends 
on the existence of appropriate winter building projects. 
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In certain countries, this vital condition is fulfilled by 
drawing up, in advance, a public invastment programme for 
a specific period* Vthenever a seasonal decline in employ** 
ment occurs, these building projects - which are not pick- 
ed at random but in the light of real and xirgent require- 
ments, can be started immediately. In sectors other than 
building, such as agriculture or the to\u?ist industry, only 
sporadic attempts are made to deal with seasonal fluctua- 
tions. Advantage is taken of the off-season mainly for or- 
ganising vocational training c'urses. 

Cyclical Pluctuations 

This is a field where practical, manpower policy is 
still backed by relatively little experience. 

In some countries, extensive employment programmes are 
planned in advance for immediate application when called for 
by economic conditons. In certain cases, the effects of a 
recession have been mitigated by large-scale building pro- 
jects and public works resulting from manpower policy. Si- 
milarly, the manpower authorities may have some influence on 
capital investment in the private sector. 

Structural changes 

The Seminar took the view that it was the fxmction of 
an active manpower policy to help the process of structural 
change by ensuring safe employment for people who remain in 
depressed sectors and suitable re-^employment without hard- 
ship for those who lose their jobs. There is not yet enough 
eaq>erience in this field, but in accordance with the require- 
ments which such structural changes entail, the following 
facilities are already being granted* refund of travelling 
and removal expenses, separation and settling in allowances, 
wage adjustments and compensation, temporary subsistence al- 
lowances and allowances for vocational re-training. 

The Seminar's views on the function of an aci'.'v:. man- 
power policy in combatting seasonal and cyclical tiuctua- 
tions are contained in paragraph 3 of its Conclusions, which 
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states that: active economic growth policy needs to be 

reinforced with tecluclQ.'ues for econoiulc stability axshieved 
by economic and manpower procedures which will offset the 
seasonal and cyclical fluctuations and facilitate the adjust- 
ments required by the structural changes In the nation's 
economy"* 

MINPOWER SERVIOES JOR ALL IN g?HE LABOUR gORCE 



An active manpower policy must ensure that all the mea- 
sures mentioned above are applicable to the whole potentlad 
labour force and not only to the unemployed, as’ was the case 
in the past. 

This is clearly stated in paragraphs 5 aJid 8 of the Con- 
clusions; "Active manpower programmes envisage the estab- 
lishment within each of the countries of a series of ade- 
quately financed, manned, administered and co-ordinated 
agencies which serve all occupational and industrial groups 
of employees and all employers without discrimination"; and 
"the se3Tvlces (i.e. those resulting from an active manpower 
policy) must be available to all groups whether employed, 
\mder-employed or unemployed, so that the optimum utilisa- 
tion of manpower is achieved". 

This does not of course imply that such measures should 
be arbitrary or coercive; they can in fact only consist in 
providing specific financial Incentives. As the Seminar em- 
phasized, the freedom of managements and of individuals a- 
like must be safe-guarded in all circmnstances. Paragraph 5 
of the Conclusions eaqpresses this view in the following terms; 
"These shifts should be made while respecting the freedom 
of choice of workers, without injury to their level of skill, 
their living standards, their own or their dependants' mo- 
rale. They should inspire confidence in the beneficial na- 
trire of the necessary economic and technological changes 
and should elicit co-operation in making them. These ser- 
vices will increase the freedom of all people to choose and 
change their jobs and occupations". 

The most effective way of seeing that the whole man- 
power potential is covered by t^.ese measures is to ensure 
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that the cost of services resulting from an active manpower 
policy, 8.g. vocational training or re-training, transfers, 
psycho-technical tests etc. is home by the co mmuni ty and 
is not a burden on the individual. 

As stated in paragraph 7 of the Conclusions: "The bur- 

dens and costs of adjustment to national economic and techni- 
cal changes must be borne by the community and not imposed 
on the individual who will discharge his constructive re- 
sponsibilities through utilisation of the opportunities af- 
forded him". 



SOiATISTIOS AND FORECASTS 

It is increasingly apparent that the application of an 
active policy for economic expansion requires a deeper know- 
ledge of the existing situation and at least an approximate 
idea of future trends. 

If this is true of general measures, it applies even 
more so to the selective measures resiilting from a manpower 
policy. The Seminar firmly emphasized that such meas\ires 
^ould be taken in the light of objective data. A selective 
enployment policy substantially depends on medium and long 
term forecasts resultiiag from existing statistical data. 

In practice, vocational training shoxdd be based, for in- 
stance, on data of the supply and demand in specific trades, 
and also on competent appraisals of future requirements for 
particular occupational i^ills. The planning of vocational 
training, especially for young people, requires long-term 
estimates for which the only basis can be accurate employ- 
ment forecasts, and these, in their turn, must of course fit 
into the context of general economic projections. But it 
is also inportant to have accurate statistics and forecasts 
for a regional policy and for measures for dealing with sea- 
sonal and cyclical fluctuations, etc. 

The trade union leaders who took part in the Seminar 
thus considered that, in the context of an active manpower 
policy, the closest attention sho\ild be paid to the develop- 
ment of statistical and forecasting methods. The bearing that 
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statistics h.ave on manpower policy is made clear in para- 
graphs 8 and 15 of the "Conclusions", i.e.: "These agencies 

(responsible for working out manpower policies and co- 
ordinating the institutions and services equipped with in- 
dependent means of action) should be charged with obtaining 
necessary statistics, securing reports and making such sur- 
ys and studies as will be helpful in formulating immediate, 
^*iort rtm and longer teim policies and programmes". 

In paragraph 8, reference is made to the relationship 
between . atistics and vocational training, as follows; 
"the size of training programmes for specific occupations 
should be related to realistic projections of manpower re- 
quirements for such occupations and co-ordinated with gene- 
ral policies of public and private investment, thus assuring 
long-term employment security for workers undergoing such 
training" . 



FINANCE 



The action taken under active manpower policies is not 
financed in the seme way in every Member country. The prin- 
cipal sources of finance are the national budget and work- 
ers' and, employers' contributions to unemployment insiu?ance. 
Some countries have special funds which usually draw their 
assets from the national budget but have some degree of in- 
dependence and are unaffected by yearly budgetary decisions. 

The Seminar was less concerned with methods of fi- 
nancing than with the scale of expenditure on an active 
manpower policy that would be justified. This kind of is- 
sue must not be judged by reference to the immediate expen- 
diture resulting from specific measures and activities but 
should as far as possible be treated in the context of a 
general economic budget. The data required for a proper ap- 
praisal are still inadequate and research on this subject 
has only just begun. However, having regard to various fore- 
casts and to general considerations concerning the effects 
of an active manpower policy on economic expansion, expen- 
diture in the region of one or two per cent of the Gross 
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National Product may seem justified. One of the views ex- 
pressed at the Seminar was that it would he most useful to 
have formal justification for the expenditure implied hy an 
active manpower policy hy providing for this e 3 q>enditure in 
national budgets. 

The question of finance is mentioned at various points 
in the Seminar's "Conclusions" for instance, in paragraph 
5; "active manpower programmes envisage t> establishment 

of a seo?ies of adequately financed .... agencies". 

At a later point, paragraph 12 reads as follows; "Where 
feasible, such agencies may autonomously administer flexi- 
ble expenditure programmes, voted by the governmeni^ to coun- 
teract seasonal fluctuations or to help forestall cyclxcal 
downswings" . 



ORGANISATION 




As stated in connection with the means of action of an 
active manpower policy, the tendency, in practice, is to- 
wards a centralised organisation of manpower activities, that 
is to say, a central headquarters having under its control 
the services installed all over the country. However, cen- 
tralisation means something more: it implies that manpower 

policy must be planned and given effect by a single authori- 
ty, thus avoiding the dispersal of effort resulting from the 
allocation of responsibilities among several authorities. 

On the question of administrative organisation, the 
trade lonion leaders present at the Seminar took the view 
that the Ministry of Labour (or whichever Ministry is compe- 
tent to deal with questions of manpower) ^ould, more than 
it has done in the past, centralise \ander its control all 
the activities relating to an active manpower policy. One 
criticism was that certain decisions which were a matter 
of manpower policy had to be submitted to the Ministry of 
Finance for approval and this considerably reduced the ef- 
fectiveness of manpower policy. In fact, this procedure weak- 
ens or even endangers the collaboration between Management 
and Labour which is often developed in practice at Ministry 
of Labour level and below. 
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Since the end of the Second World War, the role of the 
State in matters of econoMc policy has entirely changed. 
Certain hudR’etary issues which only partly depend on the con- 
sent of the Parliament are handled by the Grovernment so 
that it may bring its influence to bear quickly and effec- 
tively on economic development and on problems of en5)loy- 
ment. In law or in fact, matters involving the aui^iorisa- 
tion of budgetary esqoenditure come within the province of a 
Ministry of Economic Affairs or a Ministry of Finance. This 
being the trend in so iag)ortant a field as economic activi- 
ty, then surely there must be all the more reason to cen- 
tralise the powers of decision in a sector such as active 
manpower policy where the financial resources involved are 
small and, at most, account for only a minute percentage of 
the national budget. 

The action taken by an authority responsible for active 
manpower policy shoxild, of coxirse, in all circumstances be 
based on statutory provisions, this being the procedure 
taken for granted in any democratic community. Any deci- 
sion on a specific case must fall within a pre-determined 
framework. 

A particularly important issue - to which the Seminar 
rightly gave close attention - is co-operation between Ma- 
nagement and labour in the planning and application of man- 
power policy measures. Developments in the field of econo- 
mic and social policy have made it increasingly clear that 
decisions cannot be smoothly and altogether satisfactorily 
put into effect unless Management and Labour co-operate. 
Such co-operation can have various institutional forms, 
these often being modified by Management and Labour them- 
selves. Along the lines of what is already a long-standing 
practice in the field of socisil security, some countries 
have established manpower policy organisations with a tri- 
partite membership having power of decision and working in- 
dependently within the framework of statutory provisions. 
This approach goes a long way towards integrating an active 
manpower policy in the economic and social life of the coun- 
try and giving it greater impact. In the absence of insti- 
tutions of this kind, the aim in practically all cases is 
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to secure co-operation and agreement between Management and 
Labour by means of the committees establlsGaed at every le- 
vel of manpower administration. 

Paragraph 12 of the Conclusions discusses this point 
as follows: "Governments ^ould design agencies to develop 

the national manpower policies and co-ordinate the institu- 
tions and agencies administering the specific tools. These 
agencies should advise the authorities on economic and fis- 
cal policies and programmes to help to assvire full employ- 
ment. Where feasible, such agencies may autonomously ad- 
minister flexible eaqoendittire programmes, voted by the govern- 
ment to counteract seasonal fluctuations or to help fore- 
staill cyclical downswings. To ensure adequate co-ordination 
in achieving the efficient realisation of the goals, the su- 
peirvision and administration of the individual services might 
be placed within such agencies". 

Paragraph 14 of the Conclusions states that: "In demo- 
cratic societies ... the administrative agencies (for basic 
active manpower programmes) should contain, or should es- 
tablish consultative bodies which wo-uld include responsi- 
ble representatives of trade unions and employers in order 
to ensure the agencies, responsiveness to actual needs and 
the co-operation and free participation of the component ele- 
ments of industry in the programme" . 

CONCLUSIONS 

The discussions at the Seminar diowed that there is a 
general trend in favotu? of an r.ctive manpower policy. The 
need for such a policy will become more urgent as the pro- 
blems of achieving a high level of emplopient, and maintain- 
ing it where already reached, become more pressing. 

In view of the relatively short period during which an 
active manpower policy designed to solve economic and em- 
ployment Issues has been applied systematically, or at least 
with sufficient drive and scope, it is most diffictilt to 
ascertain in statistical terms how much inipact the action 
taken under this policy has had on economic development 
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emplojnaiea't . Bui; the Seminar participants were convinced 
of the henefi-bs of such a policy. Their general views on 
the effectiveness of an active manpower policy are set out 
in paragraphs 10 and 11 of the ''Oonclusions'' as follows: 
"Active manpower policies can contribute to economic 
growth and tend to moderate inflationary and deflationary 
pressxires on the economy. These polioiea will also con- 
tribute to higher real incomes for workers and a more just 
distribution of income". 

"Nations following such programmes have gained great 
prestige and approval within the co mmun ity of nations." 
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CONCLUSIONS OP OSE SEMINAR 



The Members of the O.E.O.D. Trade Union Seminar on an 
"Active Manpower Policy" convened in Vienna, 17~20 September, 
1963, urged all Member countries to adopt and implement an 
active manpower programme dedicated to full, productive free- 
ly chosen and personally secure employment, yielding an ever 
rising personal well-being for their population. This pro- 
gramme is essential in order to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of all groups, to promote greater international exchange, 
and to assure an opportunity of employment for all those 
willing and capable of contributing to the nation's well- 
being, thereby promoting the personal dignity to which all 
citizens of a democratic society have a right, and thus 
contributing significantly to the realisation of the O.E.C.D. 
growth target of a 50 per cent increase in the national pro- 
duct in the sixties. 

The realisation of these objectives calls for a pro- 
gramme equipped with adequate tools, and informational., admi- 
nistrative and financial resources. Underlying the opera- 
tion of such programmes there must be governmental, social, 
economic, fiscal and other programmes for attaining and 
maintaining full employment and a geographical balance of 
economic development and employment opport\mities among the 
various regions and areas of the co^mtries. 

An active economic growth policy needs to be reinforced 
with techniques for economic stability, achieved by econo- 
mic manpower procedures which will offset the seasonal 

and cyclical fluctuations and facilitate the adjustments re- 
quired by the struct\iral changes in the nation's economy. 

An active manpower programme strives to promote the full 
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utilisation of the nation's major resource, its people, in 
a manner which helps individuals to fulfill their maximum 
potential through optimum placement in the production sys- 
tem. It provides a dynamic perspective for the formulation 
of the nation' s economic and social policies and for the 
orientation of its manpower programmes, services and in- 
stitutions. 

Active manpower programmes envisage the establishment 
within each of the countries of a series of adequately fi- 
nanced, manned, administered and co-ordinated agencies, which 
serve all occupational and industrial groups of employees 
and all employers without discrimination. They should help 
effect the smooth transfer of people from school to suitable 
dobs and, to the extent necessary to advance economic pro- 
cess and human welfare, from old jobs to new jobs and loca- 
tions, providing the people with greater income and achiev- 
ing higher productivity. These shifts should be made while 
respecting the freedom of choice of workers, without injury 
to their level of skill, their living standards, their own 
or their dependants' morale. They should inspire confidence 
in the beneficial nature of the necessary economic and tech- 
nological changes and should elicit co-operation in making 
them. (These services will increase the freedom of all peo- 
ple to choose and change their jobs and occupations. 

Among the services needed in the programme is a modern 
efficient placement system equipped with the appropriate 
tools among others for counselling, testing, and vacancy 
reporting; with resources for financing training and the 
maintenance of the workers concerned during such training 
periods; and with facilities for ensuring geographical re- 
location \inder conditions favouring the easy adjustment to 
new communities, including adequate provisions for housing 
and social services. 

The burdens and costs of adjustment to national ecc • 
nomic and techxiical changes must be borne by the community 
and not imposed on the individual who will discharge his 
constructive responsibilities through utilisation of the op- 
portunities afforded him. 

The services must be available to all groups whether 
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employed, tiader-employed or unemployed so that the optimum 
utilisation of manpower is achieved. Training and retrain- 
ing programmes are as significant for the promotion of the 
employed as for the reduction of the unemployed and for the 
adequate broad education and preparation for the full work 
life of the young. The size of training programmes for spe- 
cific occupations should be related to realistic projections 
of manpower requirements for such occupations and co-ordi- 
nated with general policies of public and private invest- 
ment, thus assuring long term employment secTirity for work- 
ers undergoing such training. 

Induction and training programmes for manpower groups 
with special employment problems must be extensive enough 
to ensure their productive contribution to the economy. 

Active manpower policies can contribute to economic growth 
and tend to moderate inflationary and deflationary pressures 
on the economy. These policies will also contribute to 
higher real incomes for workers and a more just distribu- 
tion of income in the society. 

Nations followijig such programmes have gained great pres- 
tige and approval within the community of nations. 

Governments should design agencies to develop the na- 
tional manpower policies and co-ordinate the institutions 
and agencies administering the specific tools. These agen- 
cies should advise the authorities on economic and fiscal 
policies and programmes to help to assure full employment. 
Where feasible, such agencies may autonomously administer 
flexible expenditure programmes, voted by the government to 
counteract seasonal fluctuations or to help forestall cy- 
clical downswings. To assure adequate co-ordination in 
achieving the efficient realisation of the goals, the su- 
pervision and administratibn of the individual services might 
be placed within such agencies. 

These agencies should be charged with obtaining neces- 
sary statistics, securing reports and making such surveys 
and studies as will be helpful in formulating immediate, 
short run and loxiger term policies and programmes. 

In democratic societies, the basic active manpower pr\ 
grammes should be authorised by and established through thv. 



action of legislative bodies, to ensure continuing popular 
understanding and sanction for tliese efforts. The adminis- 
trative agencies should contain, or should establish, con- 
sultative bodies which will include responsible representa- 
tives of trade unions and employers, in order to ensure the 
agencies' responsiveness to actual needs and the co-operation 
and free participation of the component elements of industry 
in the programme. 

An active manpower programme calls for the concurrent 
adoption of industrial relations programmes within industry 
and the firm, which will apply the same active manpower prin- 
ciples at these levels as are being effected through the na- 
tional economy. Collective bargaining and consultation be- 
tween the social partners must ensure adequate information 
and procedures concerning changes, and careful integrated 
planning of technical and economic changes and manpower ad- 
justments. Early warning systems on redundancies enable re- 
training, relocation and adjustment measures to be taken 
to avoid any unfavourable consequences of the necessary 
transfers. The payment of adequate unemployment benefits 
and compensation in case of redundancy would facilitate 
adjustment, without inju3?y to the economic position, physi- 
cal well-being or the morale of workers awaiting their em- 
ployment elsewhere. Such periods of unemployment would be 
minimised if there were a healthy and expanding national 
economy. 

The increased requirements of modem jobs and the ris- 
ing productivity of the economy call for longer and more 
adequate educational preparation for working life and a re- 
duction of the working time of the employed. 

An active manpower programme can serve to advance the 
nation's economic growth and well-being by assuring the op- 
timum participation and utilisation of the nation's citizens. 
It has increasingly commended itself to all groups because 
it rationalises the organisation of the labour market and 
advances the economic gains of all, both in the ^ort and 
long run. The costs of operating such a programme will re- 
main relatively low compared with the economic, social, hu- 
man and political benefits. 




The governments, employers associations and trade union 
movements should examine their own policies and practices, 

in order to bring them into line with the principles of an 
active manpower policy. 






II 



begommenmipion of ihe gouhoil on 
MAHPOVER policy a WRANS BOR !I?HE 
PROMOTION OE ECONOMIO GBOWTH 

Adopted by the Council at its 6?th meeting 
on 21st May, 1964 



The Counoll 

Bavins regard to Articles 1, 2 and 5(b) of the Conven- 
tion of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Deve- 
lopment of 14th December, I960; 

Bavins regard to the Report of the Manpower and Social 
Affairs Committee on Manpower Policy as a Means for the Pro- 
motion of Economic Growth, 19th March, 1964 (hereinafter call- 
ed the "Report”) 

On the proposal of the Manpower and Social Affairs Com- 
mittee; 

I. APPROVES the Report. 

II. RECOMMENDS that Member countries proceed - in the near 
future and as part of their development activities and their 
efforts to attain the growth target of the Organisation - to 
a re-examination of their manpower policies in the ligsht of 
the Report with a view to increasing their ability to solve 
employment problems created by technical and economic change. 

III. RECOMMENDS that Member ootintries in carrying out this 
re-examination should undertake any appropriate consultations, 
pai'fcioularly with management and labour organisations. 

IV. REQUESTS Member countries to report to the Organisation 
on action taken by them to implement this Recommendation, not 
later than by 30th Jtme, 1965 •> 






i 



MAMPOVJER POLICY AS A MEAHS FOR Q?HE 
PROMOTION OF EGONOMIG GROVIH . 



Report by the Manpower and Social Affairs Ooiainittee 



Manpower policy should be given an important role in 
the pursuance of economic growth by contributing both to the 
increase of the productive capacity of the economy and to 
its utilisation. Along with the basic programme for educa- 
tion and training of youth there is need for training pro- 
grammes for persons of all working ages to help meet demands 
for new skills and adaptation to changes in the industrial 
structure. Along with scientific and technical progress there 
is need for measures to promote acceptance of new techniques 
by all concerned. Along with fiscal and monetary policies 
designed to maintain high levels of employment and business 
activity in general terms, there is need for more specia- 
lised and selective measures, creating (jobs in labour sur- 
plus areas encouraging the flow of manpower from such 

areas to ea^anding and productive industries. 

By promoting the mutual adjustment of manpower needs 
and resources, an active manpower policy has the special ad- 
vantage of being expansionist with regard to employment and 
production but anti-inflationary with regard to costs and 
prices. 

The diversification of production, the increasing volme 
of technical research and innovations, the efforts to libe- 
ralise ftT^d expand international trade, and the appearance of 
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a number of new countries as producers In the world market 
for industrial products tend to increase the multiplicity 
of economic changes, perhaps also their severity. If the nee- 
cessary adjustments do not take place rapidly there is a 
risk that they will give rise to economic contractions and 
unemployment. If the adjustments are not carried out in 
forms acceptable to those ^ho are most immediately affected, 
protective and restrictive reactions can he expected. Since 
the benefits of such change accrue to the community as a 
whole, the community should bear a significant part of the 
costs of adjustment to economic and technical change and 
should also act to reduce the burden of such adjustment. 

Countries sometimes accept the burden of large direct 
or indirect subsidies or measures of protection to maintain 
employment in declining and less productive sectors. Public 
money could often be better used to facilitate and stimulate 
workers' moving and retraining for better jobs or the es- 
tablishment of industries with positive prospects in areas fac- 
ing employment difficulties. Expenditrire of the types envi- 
saged here for the Improvement of human resotirces and their 
re-adjustment should not he regarded as a cost to society, 
hut rather as a "sound investment in adaptation". At the 
same time they promote important social values by increas- 
ing the individual's freedom in the cdioice of an occupation 
or workplace and his security against loss of income. 

In view of the interdependence of natlonad economies 
it is advantageous for an individual country if in all other 
countries high employment prevails, economic progress con- 
tinues, and negative repercussions and restrictive reactions 
to technical and economic change are avoided. Consequently 
the O.E.C.D. countries have a joint Interest in esqploring so- 
lution? to employment problems. 

(The Kanpower and Social Affairs Conunlttee therefore con- 
sider that Hember countries should undertake a specific re- 
examination of their manpower policies in the near future. 
Some specific measures and programmes vdilch should normal- 
ly be part of an active manpower policy are indicated in 
the following paragraphs. It is tmderstood that in devising 
such a manpower policy due regard must be given to the le- 
vel of economic development and the institutional background, 
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which may vary from country to country, and to the conse- 
quent differences in degrees of priority which have to he 
given to various elements. It is nevertheless desirable 
® that all Member countries "undertake parallel efforts to make 
progress in "this field. Manpower policy should be made one 
of the main elements of economic policy in the pursuit of 
the O.E.O.D. growtli target; at the same time the social as- 
pects of such a policy should always be borne in mind* 

Pollcv-mAVinp; and Administration 

A central policy body, or adequate co-ordination be- 
"tween different existing agencies is essential to formulate 
over-all policy, to determine general directives, to inden- 
tify strategic acti"vities in the light of changing needs, 
and to initiate and de-velop new programmes anc* services. The 
Manpower authorities should strive to ensure that the ob- 
(jectlves of the national manpower programmes are fully re- 
cognised by all relevant sectors of government and that the 
employment objectives everywhere are given the high priori- 
ty they deserve from "the point of "view of economic, politi- 
cal and htiman Interests. 

Participation of employers' and workers' organisations 

Employers and workers, through the development of man- 
power programmes on a plant, establishment, or industry ba- 
sis, can make an important contribution to the promotion of 
economic growth. Such programmes, which will vary widely 
in both form and nature among industries and countries, can- 
frequently be stimulated through appropriate labour-management - 
gO"vernment consultation and co-operation. To be effective, 
such consultation must spring from an appreciation of the 
role employers smd workers and their organisations can play 
in promoting economj.c growth and improvement in standards of 
all people. 

Go-ordinatlon of meinpower and other economic policies 

Different types of measures should be predominant de- 
pending on whether the period is one of inflationary pressures 
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or one when a business recession or restrictive policies for 
maintaining the balance of payments and price stability tend 
to reduce employment and hsmper grovrtli* The manpox*/er autho- 
rities should constantly be prepared for rapid and timely 
action according to circumstances. This presupposes a higjh 
degree of information about economic trends in various parts 
of the economy, including contacts with employers to get ad- 
vance notice about changes in the employment outlook. During 
slack periods, if timing and other factors support their ef- 
fectiveness, public works and the provision of socially- 
needed public services should be used, possibly as part of 
a policy to increase the general level of demand. Such works 
as well as local or general arrangements to influence em- 
ployment in private enterprise must be prepared in advance, 
so that they can be utilised at the right moment. Seasonal 
employment variations might also be counteracted by adminis- 
trative influence upon the starting of building and construe 
tion projects or financial incentives to stimulate employment 
during the slack season. 

The Employment Service 

This should be an institution promoting the effective 
functioning of the labour market as a whole in respect of 
all categories of workers. It must be given sufficient re- 
sources, including qualified personnel and attractive pre- 
mises so as to gain the confidence of all sectors and class- 
es of employees and employers. It ^ould be capable of pro- 
viding adequate description of jobs and of qualifications 
of applicants, vocational guidance and occupational counsell- 
ing services, and inter-regional clearing of vacancies. It 
should also be able to administer special programmes de- 
signed to encourage geographical and occupational mobility 
and social adjustment. These programmes should apply to all 
categories of workers, whether enployed, under-employed, or 
unemployed, so as to promote optimum utilisation of manpower. 






Human Resovrce Development, Including Vocational Tra^nlnpr and 
RetraininK 

One important element of an active manpower policy is 
to see to it that human resources are developed to such an 
extent that the achievement of desired rates of technologi- 
cal change will not be impeded through lack of workers with 
suitable skills. To a great extent, traii'ing opportunities 
are provided by employers, but public authorities must see 
to it that total training capacity is adequate for the eco- 
nomy as whole. Probably an increasing part of the popula- 
tion will be required to change occupation during their life 
as technology progresses. Adult training and retraining fa- 
cilities should be provided on an increasing scale , both with 
in private industries and in educational institutions, in 
order to promote the necessary shifts and adjustments. Every- 
body needing and wishing to acquire new skills should be 
given the opportxmity to qualify for the new and better jobs. 
It should be realised that the best preparation for later 
occupational shifts is a good basic education and technical 
tra i ning for the young, which takes account of the needs of 
modern technology. 

Geographical Mobility 

Geographical mobility would be promoted by better iaofor- 
mation to workers about job openisogs outside the home area, 
but in many cases economic and other hindrances to desirable 
mobility are considerable. The emplosnnent services should 
be authorised to provide travel and resettlement allowances 
to offset these hindrances. Co-operation with housing autho- 
rities and special efforts for solving housing problems in 
e:q>ansive areas will often be appropriate to create better 
conditions for a rational re-allocation of the labour force. 
Measures should be taken to facilitate the social adjust- 
ment and integration of people settling in a new area, in 
particular those coming from very different environments, 
such as international migrants and rriral workers going to 
urban industries. 



Regional Development 



i well-rounded manpower programme requires adequate mea- 
sures to bring dobs to workers. Programmes for encouraging 
employment in depressed and underdeveloped areas sliould be 
establidied, with due regard to sound principles of econo- 
mic development. Siacb programmes may include fiscal advan- 
tages, loans for new investment and other incentives to pri- 
vate enterprise, as well as public undertakings. The admi- 
nistrative agencies should bo equipped to aid local communi- 
ty organisations in their economic development programmes and 
to co-ordinate such programmes with national economic aims. 

Employment of Marginal Groups 

Many groups now intermittently or permanently outside 
the labour force can be helped to participate in useful em- 
ployment through such aids as rehabilitation, retra in in g , 
fecial dot arrangements and efforts to reduce predudice 
against their employment. Such measures can be particularly 
efficient when shortages of labour exist or are impending. 

PiwfiTieial Provisions for Re-ad.iustments 

Adequate unemployment benefits and compensation in case 
of redtandancy as well as the special allowances for persons 
undertaking resettlement, retraining, rehabilitation, and 
other re-addustments, are recommended as facilitating eco- 
nomic change with favourable results for the economic posi- 
tion, physical well-being, or the morale of workers. They 
would promote rational placement in new dobs and positive 
attitudes to progressive changes and sho'uld therefore be re- 
garded as valuable not only for the individual but for the 
economy as a whole. 

Special Problems of Developing CoTintries 

It is xanderstood that a solution of the employment pro- 
blems of Member countries in process of development, which 






generally have to cope with extensive under-employment in 
rural areas, must depend to a great extent upon the possibi- 
lities of achieving the accumulation of capital necessary 
for the creation of new industries and adequate public in- 
vestments. Any development plan, however, must contain an 
appreciation, based upon an analysis of demographic and 
other internal conditions and on the experiences of the al- 
ready more industrialised countries, of the various man- 
power requirements which such a plan involves and the ways 
scad means through which the population of underdeveloped re- 
gions can be adapted to modern life. Co-operation between 
manpower and education authorities - always necessary - is 
of particular importance in these cases. 

Summary 

The pursuance of a programme on these lines would mean 
action in the following directions: 

(a) A more comprehensive employment service, which can 
be utilised by enployees and employers of all ca- 
tegories. 

(b) An increased degree of preparedness for preven- 
tive or remedial action against employment distur- 
bances. 

(c) Substantial' enlargement of adult training facili- 
ties and reforms in the general education and 
training system to meet the rapidly changing needs 
of modern technology. 

(d) Forecasting of future occupational requirements, 
to act as a guide for developing education and 
training programmes. 

(e) !Ehe introduction or reinforcement of specific manr' R 
for encouraging desirable geographical mobility. 

(f) More systematic support of industrial expansion in 
backward or depressed areas with development pos- 
sibilities. 
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(g) The intensification of measures to make it easier 
for marginal groups to take up and keep gainful 
occupation. 

(h) The deveiopment of income security programmes, such 
as xinemployment and redTindancy compensation and 
special adjustment allowances. 
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HEPORg?S PBESEHTED AT IHE SEMINAR 



g?HE EVOLiraiON OR TEE CONGEPO? OF AH 
ACa?IVE MAMPOWER POUGY 



by Solomon Barkin 
Deputy to the Director, 
for Kanpower & Social Affairs, 
Head of Social Affairs Division, 

O.E.C.D. 



The concept of an active manpower policy has evolved 
from the realities of posb-war developments. It is an ans- 
wer to the practical needs of the coTintries for a set of 
guiding principles to govern the organisatiun of their in- 
dividual manpower services. Reflecting on the form of war- 
time controls of the lahotir force, many had come to believe 
that the systematic integration of the manpower services 
might be needed to achieve the new social and economic tar- 
gets , without having to restore controls or utilise the prin- 
ciples of compulsion or the directive methods of war-time 
emergencies. Through a very evolutionary process, the compo- 
nent parts of an active manpower policy and organisation 
have been assembled so that we can at present more clearly 
define them. However, with the passing of time, the appear- 
ance of new problems and the acceptance of new objectives, 
additions may be made to the basic concepts. In addition, 
the needs of coxintries at different stages of economic deve- 
lopment and with different practical problems will be re- 
flected in the contrasting points of en5>hasis on the specific 
phases of the programme. 
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If there is any conuaon background for the programme for 
the "active manpower policy" it is the acceptance of a poli- 
cy of full employment by the nations of the world. The dread- 
ful eaqperiences with unemployment during the thirties im- 
planted a strong determination in all people to wipe out this 
scourge. The leaders from every walk of life were dedicated 
to secure the realisation of full employment in the civilian 
economies as they had attained it during periods of national 
emergency and international conflict. It became a pre-eminent 
objective of liie Internationed Labour Organisatiau' s Phila- 
delphia Declaration of 19^5 and has been repeated in a num- 
ber of international instruments. Moreover, it has been 
adopted as a natio n a l goeQ. in economic planning instruments 
adopted by individual countries. In the United States the 
Employment Act of 19^ dedicates the country to a goal of 
maximum employment. 

In the immediate post-war years, the dedication to re- 
construction and the financial assistance provided by the 
United States stimulated activity in most countries to such 
a hi^ level that the full employment goal was realised, with- 
out the use of special programmes oriented to that purpose. 
Shortages had to be overcome; the economies had to be re- 
constructed; the losses of the thirties -the war period 
had to be offset by new construction, innovation and modern- 
isation. The large backlog of industrial and scientific 
knowledge begged to be inco3?porated into the economic struc- 
ture. These innovations and activities fostered continuing 
maximum and full employment. In fact, the relapses fibm 
this state were in no small part due to the restraints of 
economic policy designed to control inflationary pressures. 

The concern with the possible inflationary impact of la- 
bour shortages upon wage levels soon led to a debate on 
whether a full employment economy was compatible with price 
stability. En 5 >loyers and many economists argued that employ- 
ment had to be limited to avoid such inflatloneo?y pressures. 
This argument has continued to date and has considerably 
restricted the use and size of the economic and fiscal pro- 
grammes. It has been feared that by "overheating" the eco- 
nomy throu^ full employment, inflationary trends would be 
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inei'eased. A search was started for techniques for maintain- 
ing full employment without producing these consequences. The 
result was the growing conviction that improved facilities 
for increased occupational and geographical mohility of the 
labour force wotild greatly minimise the shortages, thereby 
retarding wage and price pressures. It was argued that if 
training facilities were adapted more directly to the rising 
labotir needs and aid was provided to workers to move to the 
new there would be fewer labour shortages and full em- 

ployment could be reconciled with the maintenance of a sta- 
ble price level. 

Simultaneously there developed a growing realisation 
that economic expansion was itself being inhibited by a la- 
bour force untrained and not distributed to the best advan- 
tage among the regions of the country. Skilled labour was 
required for many new ;jobs. Until these persons could be 
found, pro;jeots could not be started and production would 
be slowed. From this realisation came the pressure for larger 
and accelerated vocational educational programmes and In- 
creased stress upon the need of guiding the young to the new- 
er expanding employments and of retraining the adults. Coun- 
tries with less than full employment gained the understand- 
ing that, even in periods of moderate tinemployment in an 
economy undergoing wide structural and occupational changes, 
workers could not at times be immediately found for aJ.1 va- 
cancies. One Visy of combatting unemployment and opening up 
a potential for new ;jobs even in such countries would be to 
supply and train the needed skilled, professional and tech- 
nical laboTir. The training and education of people for cur- 
rent shortage and growth occupations were vited. to economic 
growth. Moreover, the shifting pattern of economic activi- 
ty required persons with new skills and knowledge who had to 
be recruited from the existing work force and the yoxmg. The 
educational system and the occupational training institutions 
had to be re-organised better to prepare train people 

for the new employments. 

In coTjntries with fhll employment the great stress was 
upon finding people to fill the labour requirements of the 
growing economy. Various demographic conditions conspired 



to limit the size of the traditional work force. Employers 
and employment agencies therefore hecame eager to recruit new 
classes of employees. They turned to such groups as the old- 
er workers j the handicapped, married women, hoth with and 
without family responsibilities, rural population and immi- 
grants. The process of recruiting and inducting these per- 
sons into employment was very different from the normal- 
Special efforts had to he made to enlist the manpower, train- 
ing had to he especially provided, (johs themselves had in 
some cases to he redesigned or adjusted, employment condi- 
tions, such as hours, had to he adapted to their needs, spe- 
cial provisions had to he made for housing of incoming fa- 
milies, facilities for social adjustment were important to 
help some of these groups adjust easily and quickly and with 
a TTii.Tvi Tmim of personal cost and friction. 

In the countries with moderate levels of unemployment , 
a study of the long-term unemployed revealed that economic 
and fiscal policies directed to full employment would in 
themselves not provide the answer for all groups of employ- 
ees. There were many among the iinemployed who had to he re- 
trained and refitted for employment in the new jobs of mo- 
dern industry. These persons had suffered from many dif- 
ferent limitations. In some cases it was illiteracy, lack 
of adequate education, poor health, personal and family ten- 
sions and problems, and in other instances it was lack of 
discipline and depressed morale or an absence of confidence 
and incentive. Eull scale participation of these people in 
the economy called for a programme of personal, physical and 
social rehabilitation and adjustment. As a result, a whole 
set of new services were organised to aid these persons to 
achieve a level of competency which would ipermit them to 
compete in the labour market. Where discrimination stood 
in the way of their employment, the public authorities re- 
cognised a particular obligation to overcome, if not combat, 
this barrier to their absorption. 

During the course of the post-war years, other new as- 
pects of the employment problem projected themselves. Coun- 
tries with almost full employment recognised that some in- 
dustries were declining. They spelt in some instances 
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disasHier for biie local areas in which "fchej^ were coucenuraueu. 
While the country as a whole might have "been progressing, 

these areas lagged "behind. While some of the yoTinger and 
more mobile elements in the population could be induced to 
move out of these areas, large parts of the population re- 
mained immobile. The emigration of the more mobile would 
handicap the area in redevelopment. Other coTintries found 
that with every recession, unemployment in these problem 
areas became more serious. 

The depressed areas became problems of national concern. 
The persistence of such areas inhibited maximum employment 
and prevented the maximum utilisation of the nation* s re- 
sources, They became burdens rather than sources of strength 
to the national economy. Undeveloped regions became subjects 
of close study. 

Several smaller coTintries in particular had in a num- 
ber of instances come to the conclusion that industrial me- 
tropolitan areas were being over-expanded and that the shift 
of industry and economic development to new growth centres 
would be economically sound. Moreover, labour surpluses 
could be more fully utilised by bringing industry to those 
population groups rather than relying solely upon the mobi- 
lity of people to the job. Out of the individual or collec- 
tive considerations, there developed a wide interest in pro- 
grammes for regional or area development. 

The emphasis on full employment, together with the con- 
cern about the loss of labour and eccnomic product result- 
ing from unemployment and about the high cost of social 
maintenance of the tmemployed, produced a renewed interest 
in finding ways of meeting and combatting seasonal and cycli- 
cal unemployment. These have varied from the use of general 
economic tools to governmental projects designed particular- 
ly to absorb the tmemployed. 

Another element in the concept 
ket was added most dramatically 

to the adoption of the Resolution on "Pull productive and 
freely chosen employment" policy at the 1961 International 
Labour Conference. The emphasis on "freely chosen" was a 
reiteration of the abhorrence of compulsion. "Forced labour" 



of an active labouir mar- 
in the discussions leading 
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was repeatedly condemned; directed labour was castigated. 

But the concept of free choice of job was not merely a re- 
jection of coercion, but a positive belief that men should 
be helped to choose effectively. Incorporated in this be- 
lief, are all the principles of those I.L.O. recommendations 
which stress the need of an effective employment service 
which is informed of the vacancies, immediate and prospec- 
tive, capable of testing and advising and counselling with 
the applicants, able to provide the opportunities for the 
necessary training, able to assist financially in the move- 
ment of workers to jobs and otherwise assist people in their 

choice. 

The second component of this concept was represented by 
the term "productive employment". It reflected the convic- 
tion that all persons should be able to move to jobs in 
which they can make their greatest economic contribution. 
Therefore, the employment and other agencies must be ready 
to serve all people whether unemployed, under-employed or em- 
ployed. Moreover, the hoarding of labotar had to be discour- 
aged in order to assure such productive use of workers. And 
in all placement services, the meat productive labo\ir avail- 
ble should be referred to job vacancies. 

The operation of an active manpower policy assaames an 
ability of the individual worker to maintain himself and 
his dependants in face of adversity, while he is being re- 
trained and re-adjusted to the new jobs, employments or lo- 
calities. Erom this need stem the many efforts to redesign 
the social security systems to meet the needs of the ac- 
tive manpower policy. Persons undergoing training are to be 
paid maintenance benefits; individuals moving to new loca- 
lities are to be paid travel and starting allowances; reha- 
bilitation and medical costs are under-written by the commu- 
nity; social services are provided without cost to help in 
the restoration of normal personal and family relationships. 
Retirement and pension plans are redefined so that older 
persons who wish to continue in employment may even gain 
some ultimate pension advantages from this emplosment. 

A final element of the active manpower policy has ori- 
ginated with the increasing consciousness of the need for 
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integrating and co-ordinating the operation of the diverse 
elements into a consistent programme. Other concurrent con- 
siderations have reinforced this tendency. Many countries 
have developed centralised national economic policies and 
have even adopted deliberate systems of economic programming. 
These have implicitly rec-^- crdsed the need for agreement 
among the component pi t 3 so that they could reinforce 

a common purpose. In-j,.. '’ uries have tended to move to- 

ward formulating an ove’_ national manpower policy based 
upon a full knowledge of the trends and facts and one built 
on a close study of the anticipated future developments, to 
which adjustment would have to be made. 

To achieve the basic purposes which had been acquired 
through the years and which had become national objectives, 
the 'manpower programme would have to be directed by a cen- 
tral agency with powers of initiative and a hi^ enough sta- 
tus among the major policy making agencies to exercise in- 
fluence and possibly even direct responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of many or at least the principal tools for 
realising manpower purposes. Such concentration has become 
desirable since it is realised that the specific services and 
tools had to be applied with different emphasis and concen- 
tration under the varying circum. tances and then with suf- 
ficient speed to anticipate reverses or to meet immediate 
needs. 

The consummation of these different contributions has 
increasingly been recognised in the single concept of the 
active manpower policy which merged the various objectives 
into on 3 integrated policy and provided for the centralisa- 
tion of direction and centralisation of adminis-i — "Ive au- 
thority necessary for their realisation* 



ECONOMIC AED SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF 



AN ACTIVE MANPOWER POLICY 



by E. Wight Baikke 
Sterling Professor of Economics 
Yale University 



Althougsh most countries in Europe and American provide, 
under governmental auspices, a wide range of manpower and em- 
ployment services, by no means all of them can be said to 
have an active and positive manpower policy. What is it 
that distinguishes an active manpower policy from the mere 
provision of a set of manpower services? 

To begin with, manpower and employment services have 
normally grown up one by one without reference to a single 
concept of purpose. An active manpower policy, however, im- 
plies that there be not just a set of partial programmes de- 
signed to meet specific and pressing needs at particular 
J)laces and times, but that there be an over-all, unified man- 
power programme which is national or even international in 
scope, and which is concerned with the entire range of occu- 
pations and industries and with the long-range interests of 
workers, employers and the public, as well as with immediate 
problems. 

Historically, manpower services have tended to be con- 
cerned primarily with relief for the unemployed, with pick- 
ing up the fragments of broken careers. An active manpower 
policy on the other hand is concerned above all with prevent - 
in g \naemployment , with creating full employment, - a full 
employment in which individusils are working in a way that 
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the greatest possible self reailisation. 

Full employment is not the only goal of an active man- 
power policy. Its scope includes other economic aims - growth, 
stable prices, higher productivity - and its function is to 
find ways in which manpower and employment services can con- 
tribute to these ends. Manpower is regarded as an economic 
resource which must he fully utilised in order to achieve 
these economic objectives. Unemployment, under -employment 
the failure to utilise manpower to its full capacity are 
considered as an economic loss because they deprive the com- 
miuiity of goods and services that might have been produced 
without such dislocations. As a result the costs of the 
employment and manpower services may be seen to be not only 
the total outlay for their activities but as that amount mi- 
nus the value of goods and services made availab3.e as a re- 
sult. Social consequences of manpower activities are viewed 
as by-products - albeit desirable by-imoducts - of these 
economic objectives. 

itn active manpower policy implies that manpower and la— 
boTir market matters are fully taken into account in mav-ing 
all economic decisions and that mempower policy is on an 
equal footing with fiscal, monetary and other policies in 
the achievement of economic objectives. It implies, more- 
over, concern not only with the supply of labour but with 
the demand for it, and therefore will be directed towards the 
employer's needs as well as the worker's, the employer's ca- 
pacity effecti.^ly to utilise a worker's services as well 
as the worker's capacity to profit from his employment. An 
active manpower policy goes further - it is concerned with 
the interaction between supply and demand, and the expedi- 
tious bringing of the two together. 

What is the role of manpower policy in achieving economic 
objectives ? 

In recent years the most actively utilised means of 
achieving full employment, steady prices, a stable curren- 
cy, increasing productivi'Hy and economic growth have been 



general demand-generating or demand-restricting devices - 
fiscal, monetary and investment measures. As e3q>erience 
with the use of monetary and fiscal policy grows, however, 
it becomes increasingly obvious that these are blunt instru- 
ments which, produce their inflationary or deflationary ef- 
fects on all sectors of economic activity simultaneously. 
Such effects may be difficult to control. Moreover all sec- 
tors of the economy are not ordinarily equally in need of 
stimulation or braking; nor do they require such action at 
the same time. The value of manpower policy is that it can 
be used selectively when and where it is needed . 

It has been suggested that manpower and en5>loyment me- 
chanisms be used along with monetary and fiscal measures. A 
division of labour? frequently mentioned is this: general 

demand -producing measures may be expected to keep unemploy- 
ment below ^ per cent. Manpower measures, used selectively 
in those areas and sectors where they are needed, can then 

be expected to reduce the unemployment figure to less than 
2 per cent. 

But the need for an active manpower policy is not con- 
fined to periods of unemployment. It is equally necessary 
in a period of labour shortage. The task is not merely to 
meet the problem of unemployment but also to make it possi- 
ble to "live with" full employment. The greater the obstacles 
to movement of labour, the larger the monetary wage incentives 
which must be offered to encourage voluntary movement in re- 
sponse to changes or increases in demand. Normally, expand- 
ing industries can justify attractive wage offers in terms 
of the marginal value productivity of added workers. But the 
wage offers of such industries may necessitate wage increases 
in other industries where they are not justified by increas- 
ing productivity. The result is the introduction into the 
eco.-iomy of wage -push, inflationary elements. An active man- 
power policy has a tendency to mitigate such inflationary 
pressures. 

Active manpower policy ca also make a contribution to 
achieving greater economic growth, for growth requires an ex- 
pansion in investment and foreign trade, improvements in 
technological equipment and processes - in short, spurts of 
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productive energy which cannot he realised imless manpower 
resources of the quality desired are available in the quan- 
tity desired at the right time and in the right place. An 
active manpower policy not only anticipates manpower re- 
quirements but initiates efforts to facilitate the adapta- 
tion of manpower so that it will be available when and where 
it is needed. Thus it can make a significant, indeed crucial 
contribution to the heeilth and growth of the economy. Be- 
cause gainful employment obtained through the operations of 
the labOTor market in an industrial-business civilisation pro- 
vides the material and frequently the spiritual foundation 
for living, a positive manpower policy also enhances the 
satisfaction and welfare of the citizens of a nation and in- 
creases its political stability. 

The tools of an active manpower policy 

How, specifically, can manpower policy be directed to- 
ward achieving the aforementioned economic objectives? 

Historically the labour exchange has been one of the 
first manpower service & to develop in industrialised coun- 
triis. Its role is still central. But the concept of place- 
ment under an active manpower policy goes beyond the usual 
matching of job applicants with job openings. It demands 
active recruiting when the labour reservoir is inadequate; 
the upgrading of under-utilised manpower (the handicapped 
and the aged, for example) and bringing new manpower poten- 
tial - marrr' ed women, foreign workers and others - into the 
labour' force. It involves developing their skills so that 
they can fulfil what is potentially their most productive 
role. In order to encourage economically desirable movement 
of labour between geographic areas, occupations and indus- 
tries , labour market authorities have several means at their 
disposal. Where present skills possessed by workers are in- 
adequate to equip them for a new job, manpower authorities 
will be concerned with providing new skills through retrain- 
ing. Where mobility is limited by inability pay the costs 
of movement, there may be provision of various kinds of main- 
tenance, removal, family and starting allowances. 
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In order to ensure .‘larmony "between future supply and 
demand, administrators of im active labour policy keep abreast 
of industrial and occupational trends and of changes in skill 
requirements. Anticipating the need for future adaptation, 
they attempt to influence the character of vocational edu- 
cation and apprenticeship training, and to provide prognos- 
tic research information l;o all economic pla nni ng and opera- 
ting agencies of governme.ut (as well as to private enter- 
prises and agencies). 

Amplifying the quantity and quality of the demand for 
labour, another central concern of manpower authorities, 
means considering and analysing employers' needs and capa- 
city to utilise workers' services. It also means providing 
increased employment opportunities in various ways. Sea- 
sonal unemployment — as it occurs, for example, in the build 
ing food processing industries, in forestry and fishing 

- may be tackled through research into the ways in which 
private employers can even out production; through the time- 
ing of public works and construction projects; through the 
provision of subsidies to encourage production during slack 
seasons; through the issue of building licences. 

Structural unemployment may be tackled on the demand 
side by promotion of and active participation in community 
development and redevelopment projects, by encouraging (and/ 
or controlling) the movement of private and public industry 
to labour surplus areas, and by influencing the allocation 
of government purchases. 



Org°Tv^ Rational and operational prerequisites o f an active 
mannower -policy 

In order to be successful, a manpower programme must 
be recognised by political, business and un i on leaders as 
equal in stt ^us to other economic i-rogrammes - those in the 
domain of fiscal and monetary policy, production, invest- 
ment and trade - and it must be accorded support commensu- 
rate with that status^ It must have a steady allocation 
of resovirces rather than one which grows larger in periods 
of labour surplus and smaller in periods of shortage, and 
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its admildstrators must participate in all the economic de- 
liberations in which decisions are made that affect manpower 
or employment. 

For this, the total set of manpower and employment ser- 
vices needs to he \jnified, co-ordinated and integrated vinder 
one commaoid, \inder one agency. Maoipower services must speak 
with a single voice. If, f r political reasons or because 
of some other practical consideration, complete integration 
is impossible, manpower services must at least have authori- 
tative liaison representation in the deliberations of other 
. economic agencies when they are considering matters that af- 
fect the labour market. 

Second, the efforts of the labour market authorities 
must be directed to the operation of a national (and, where 
relevant, international) labour meo?ket as well as that of lo- 
cal and regional labour markets. 

It is true that manpower services on the whole owe 
their origin to the initiative and efforts of people whose 
horizon was the local labour market; and the efforts of 
these people are still required for the development of man- 
power services. It is the local manager of the employment 
office who gives life to policy decisions. He must view 
the local labour market in its relationship to community life 
as a whole, something which the central director of an employ- 
ment service, removed as he is from daily intimate contact 
with the thousands of different localities involved, can 
never do as effectively. It is also true that the bulk of 
the business of employment and manpower services is botind 
to be at the local level where employment actually takes 
place. Unless there is adequate attention to local consi- 
rations, pressures will be exerted by local leaders, trade 
union officials, businessmen, and political representatives. 

Nevertheless, an active manpower policy cannot limit 
itself solely to local markets; for manpower and employment 
considerations play a role in international policies and pro- 
grammes; suad factors which affect the national or interna- 
tional scene do not always filter down to the local level. 
Excessive focussing on local problems tends to create local 
opposition to these national and international policies. 
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Moreover, actions ■bha'b originate in one locality (for ex— 
nrnpiQ the automation of technical processes) often have re- 
percussions over an area far wider than that of the local 
labour murket. Encouraging mobility of workers, for example, 
cannot possibly be handled purely locally, nor can the deve- 
lopment of a regional urban centre. Action at the local le- 
vel must be within the framework of national labo-ur market 
considerations. Only in this way can local operations be 
fully effective. 

Another prerequisite of a successful manpower programme 
is that services be provided not only for the hard-to-place 
among the unemployed but for any and all workers. As there 
have traditionally been many alternative ways for individual 
workers and employers to arrange contracts of employment 
and to obtain the services provided by public agencies, it 
is perhaps inevitable that the clientele of public agencies 
should include a large number of those who are at some kind 
of disadvantage. But an. active manpower policy cannot be 
implemented unless the clientele of the employment agencies 
is as representative as possible of the laboxir force as a 
whole. Even those who are at some disadvantage will be bet- 
ter served if such broad coverage is sought. 

If the employment and manpower services have a repre- 
sentative clientele, these services will be more widely used 
by employers. Greater voluntary use of the service's by both 
employers and employees means a greater number of alterna- 
tives for the adjustment to each other of demand and supply 
of labour. 

Another condition of operational effectiveness is that 
the placement of workers be governed solely by the princi- 
ple of referring for employment the best qualified workers 
in terms of the skills required by the employer. This means 
refvisal to acknowledge the preferences of employers as to 
creed, race or colour where such discrimination is consider- 
ed contrary to public policy. 

In short an active mtinpowsr policy implies that an agen- 
cy concerned with manpower be at the ’^ery heart of the na- 
tion' s efforts to make more productive, effective and just 
the operation of the economy and of the society; that this 
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agency have the special knowledge, the will and the power 
to fulfill these objectives. The administrators of this 
agency must understand the relevance of their tasks to 
over-all national economic and social goals; they must base 
their operational decisions on stable premises rather than 
on shifting pressures; they must constantly analyse the na- 
ture and quality of the nation’s manpower and its relation- 
ship with other productive resources; they must anticipate 
the opportunities and problems of adaptation revealed by 
suoh analyses, and, most important, take the initiative in 
prescribing measures that will turn problems into opportu- 
nities. An active manpower policy implies that these- admi- 
nistrators create, through their effoirbs, so widespread a re- 
cognition of the significance and contribution of their 
role that their voice is heeded in the making of every ma- 
jor decision. 

The soc-<«i benefits of an active manpower -policy 

The development, marvelling and employment of the na- 
tion's manpower resources is an economic task. But Jt is 
a task which cannot be accompliVed without consideration 
of the fact that manpower reso\irces are in reality human 
beings, individuals with human motivations and aspiratxons 
and with a potential for accomplishment that goes far be- 
yond their ability to work. The economic task cannot be 
carried out without an awareness of its impact on the lives 
of individuals and on human institutions. But these consi- 
derations in the present context must be considered as con- 
straints on and conditions of action, not immediate opera- 
tional goals. 

The question, however, may be asked. Are there no in- 
dividual and social welfare benefits to be derived from an 
active manpower policy? The answer to this question is 
that there are. But the benefits are derived from the eco- 
TintTn’o. nnhievemants . Gainful employment and its rewards are 
the foundation for most of the material, social and spiri- 
-tual satisfactions of living for workers and their families. 
The welfare aim of government in manpower affairs is first 
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and foremost jo establish conditions for obtaining work 
which will enable individu8G.s throng their own initiative 
and effort to make the test of their potential. Efforts to- 
ward that end are made with the welfare of all citizens in 
mind, the employed as well as the unemployed, the strong 
as well as the handicapped, the skilled as well as the \in- 
skilled, the work givers as well as the work takers. Those 
workers whose low level of well-being stimulates our humanx~ 
tarian i.'elings benefit no less than other workers from such 
an orientation of labour policy. They benefit not only from 
the specific measures employed but also from the amplified 
opportvinities for work and the greater degree of economic 
security achieved throu^ such a policy. The dignity of hu- 
man beings is not achieved by its proclamation. In a work- 
ing world it is dependent among other things on the abili- 
ty of individuals to find and to do work which, both in the 
doing and in the rewards for doing, provides the opportu- 
nity for personal achievement of that human dignity. 

This may not be all individuals need. Nor does meeting 
this need define the limits of the welfare activities ap- 
propriate to government. But in a world in which men must 
work for a living and must on the whole fi’nd an employer 
in order to do so, the functioning of the economy in gene- 
ral flTid the labour market in particular sets limits to the 
degree to which social v^elfare can be achieved by any indi- 
vidual either through his own efforts or the efforts of 
others, including government. 

The problem of free choice 

One very important yet rarely discussed consideration 
in manpower policy is the freedom of choice which can be 
exercised by workers and employers. 

Freedom to choose one's work is important not only for 
economic reasons but from the point of view of the mainte- 
nance of a just and equitable society, for it is the basis 
of freedom to live after one's individual desires. Free 
choice of work has an impact therefore not only on econo- 
mic institutions but on the psychology and habits of indi- 
viduals, on non-economio institutions, - political, religious. 
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educational and family - and even on the central values 
that individuals in our culture seek to realise throu^ 
those institutions. 

It goes vdthout saying that a compulsory or managed 
movement of labour in peacetime is abhorrent to the princi- 
ples of any free society. But the movement of laboxir need 
not he genuinely free simply because it is nob managed or 
compulsorily directed by a government agency. An active man- 
power policy aims at making the movement of labour genuinely 
free, that is it actively attempts to remove the obstacles 
to free choice. To those who are inclined to think in terms 
of economic theory, this aspect of an active manpower poli- 
cy may be characterised as resooring to the labour market, 
by government action, the approximation to "perfection" as— 
smed in laissez-faire political laieory but made impossible 
because of inequalities in possession of knowledge, oppor- 
tunity and financial resoxrrces produced by the laissez-faire 
economy in practice. A choice that is limited by narrow 
alternatives is not genuinely free; an active labour mar- 
ket policy attempts to enlarge the scope of workers' appli- 
cations and employers' jjob offers so as to widen the possi- 
ble alternatives. A choice of a dob without specific know- 
ledge about that job is not genuinely free. An active man- 
power policy attempts to increase the available knowledge 
about dobs being offered (through dob analysis, for in- 
stance) and about specific employees (through testing). A 
choice is not genuinely free if *.t is limited by one's pre- 
sent skills when these are not in demand. The provision of 
training and retraining facilities enables a worker to widen 
his ability to perform when dobs are available. A choice is 
not genuinely free if one cannot afford to make a change. 
Providing various allowances meens that choice vjill not be 
limited by inability to pay the costs of desirable movement. 
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COMPARISON OP SkUlOmii MAMOWER POLICIES 



"by Franz Lenert 

Counsellor, Bundesministerium fiir Sozialverwaltung 
(Ministry of Social Affairs) Austria 



INIRODUCIION 



Historical Background of emplc.vment policy 

Governmentax economic policy has for many years heen 
"based on the theory of "business cycles. 

According to this theory, periodic economic crises en- 
tailing unemployment and under-employment were regarded as 
inevita"ble. It was not until just "before the Second World 
War with the theories of J.M. Keynes that economic policy 
took a new direction. It was then no longer accepted that 
JCull employment would automatically keep the economic forces 
in "balance. The need for sustained State intervention in 
the economy "began to "be stressed. 

A-im of employment policy; full employment 

A few attempts at an employment policy were made "be- 
tween the tvo wars, particularly after the great depression. 
Since the end of the last war, more and more countries are 
paying increasing attention to employment policy, and, in 
the light of their experience and the new theories, have un- 
dertaken under international treaties to promote an employ- 
ment policy. The United Nations Charter, the G.A.T.T., the 
International Monetary Fund (I.M.F.), the O.E.O.D. and the 
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Free Trade Area (EFTA), among others, refer to a policy of 
full employment. The results have been impressive. Since 
the end of the war, annual unemployment figures of 2 per 
cent and sometimes even less than 1 per cent have been re- 
corded in a nvupber of major countries. 

Problems raised by full employment 

However, the hi g h level of employment has created com- 
pletely nev. economic and social problems. A policy making 
use of all the existing economic instruments (credit, bud- 
get, taxation, currency, investment) may of course suffi- 
ciently increase demand to make it possible to achieve or 
approach full employment. But new difficulties then arise; 
the growth rate must be both sustained and adequate. Sus- 
tained because labour itself is a decisive factor in econo- 
mic growth under conditions of full employment. Growth can 
only be assured through the rational utilisation of labour, 
wh.’ch must therefore be extremely adaptable. It must be 
ready to switch rapidly to new activities, new areas and 
new branches of industry. The re-crves represented by margi- 
nal groups should not remain ur imployed. Seasonal fluctua- 
tions ^ould be evened out. 

The rate of growth must also be adequate. If it is 
too small, it increases the danger of inflation and is a 
threat to full employment. In fact, bottlenecks will have 
arisen before the demand created by general economic poli- 
cy has fully spread to all sectors of the economy. Econo- 
mic equilibrium will then be endangered and it will be im- 
possible to ensure full employment. The real cause of such 
a low rate of growth - and therefore of the difficulty of 
maintaining full employment - is lack of attention paid to 
manpower policy. But even in cases where this is not gene- 
rally agreed, the labour factor proves essential. 

Admittedly, it seems difficult at one and the same time 
to achieve full employment, adequate economic growth, the 
continued stability of purchasing power and a healthy ba- 
lance of payments in a co;intry which is very dependent on 
foreign trade. Doubts of this kind are even to be fOTond 
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in documents as important as the Treaty of the European Eco- 
nomic Community and the O.E.O.D, Convention, vdxich have 
avoided making full employment one of their aims. 

This doss not of course, mean that full employment can- 
not he achieved: hut the fact that it is no longer set as 

a target neverthele «s gives food for thought. Although pro- 
mising attempts have been made in various countries to find 
a solution to this prchlem, the tendency nowadays is to aim 
less at full employment in order to avoid its dangers. 



Towards a definition of manpower -policy 



In light of this trend, the 19^ I,L,0, Convention 
must hi ;garded as very advanced. It already pointed the 
way to a solution of the problems raised by the achievement 
and maintenance of full employment. Since then, and in con- 
trast to the older Convention of 1919 » vdiich saw no need to 
assign an economic role to the placement service, the 1948 
Convention takes the view that the organisation and activi- 
ties of the employment service make it possible to formu- 
late a manpower policy programme. This must then be adopt- 
ed as an integral part of the national programme for the 
achievement and maintenance of full employment and the deve- 
lopment and efficient use of productive resources. 

It is astoni^ing to find that we have diverged from 
the undertakings so willingly assiuaed after the second world 
war. Yet the measures offered by manpower policy as under- 
stood by the 1948 I,L,0, Convention are far from exhausted. 
Some moreover have been successfully applied. Lastly, all 
the 0,E,C,D, Member countries - with a few exceptions - have 
ratified the Convention, 

Nevertheless, the manpower policy idea is being given 
special attention both in the I,L,0, and the 0,E,C,D, , and 
a paper on employment policy is being prepared by the former. 
The 0,E,C,D, particularly stresses the importance of 
measures concerning labotir in order to maintain adequate 
economic growth and the stability of purchasing power. 

The 0,E,C,1), Manpower and Social Affairs Directorate 
is doing its best to speed up acceptance of the need for a 
manpower policy. 
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In ITovember 1962, the O.E.O.D. Council of Ministers 
stressed the importance of manpower policy measures for the 
achievement of an economic growth rate of 5 per cent per 
annum. 



CONOLUSIOMS 



These efforts, like all those taken by international 
organisations trying to solve a problem, are based on the 
fact that appropriate measures have met with success in a 
nximber of countries. Thus, starting from the concept that 
labour becomes the key factor in production as ftill employ- 
ment is approached and to a large extent determines the 
rate of growth, the O.E.O.D. Member countries have vrorked 
out a series of measures which may be regarded as the ba- 
sis for a modern manpower policy. 
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GENERAL PLAN OF OgE REPORIP 



These measures and their incorporation in manpower poli- 
cy are in fact the subject of this report. 

We shall endeavour: 

(i) to describe the manpower policy concepts developed 
in international treaties and the extent to which 
they have been applied; 

(ii) to see how these activities can be co-ordinated in 
a general manpower policy; 

(iii) to assess the contribution of manpower policy to- 
wards the achievement and maintenance of full em- 
ployment vfithin the meaning of the 19A8 I.L.O. Con- 
vention; 

(iv) to draw conclusions with regard to the necessary 
development of manpower policy. 

The material available for this study was very dispa- 
rate. It was drawn from various reports and papers which 
were not always as complete and up-to-date as we wotild have 
wished. The present report should therefore be regarded as 
no more than a first attempt to make manpower policy a us- 
able installment of economic and social policy. Before a 
complete analysis can be made we shall have to wait until 
all the O.E.O.D, Member countries, prompted by the Manpower 
and Social Affairs Committee, have made studies similar to 
those already made on the United States and on Sweden. 
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THE O.E.C.D 



COUNTRIES' ACTIVITIES 



IN CONNECTION WITH MANPOWER POLICY 



INTRODUCTION 



The O.E.C.D. couii't.ries' acbiviliies in connecbion witH 
manpower policy cover a wide field, ranging from the prepa- 
ration of documents and information to direct action de- 
signed to influence the supply of and demand for laboTir. 



I. Definition of these activities 

The main activities of the O.E.C.D. countries in connec- 
tion with manpower policy are already to be found in I.L.O. 
Convention No. 88 of 1948, concerning the orgeuaisation of 
the employment service. Recommendation No. 83 of the same 
year describes them more fully. 

Pinally, the I.L.O. paper on employment policy now be- 
ing prepared deals very thoroughly with measures relating 
to the demand for labour. 

According to the above-mentioned document the following 
may be regarded as manpower policy activities: 

- the placement service 

- vocationed guidance 

- the promotion of occupational mobility 

- the promotion of geographical mobility 

- measures on behalf of handicapped workers 
deserving groups 
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and other 



- measures relating to regional en^loyment problems 

- measures relating to seasonal employment problems 

- measui*es relating to employment problems in certain 
economic sectors 

- preparation of forecasts on the labour situation 

- preparation of other docximen+ particularly on the 
occupational situation c 

Thus, the simple placement service foreseen by I.L.O. 
Convention No. 2 of 1919 is supplemented by a whole series 
of additional activities which together constitute what is 
generally known as the employment service * 

These additional activities are essential to the accom- 
plishment of the main task entrusted to the employment ser- 
vice by I.L.O. Convention No. 88, namely to ensure, "in co- 
operation where necessary with other public and private bo- 
dies concerned, the best possible organisation of the employ- 
ment market as an integral part of the national programme 
for the achievement and maintenance of full es^loyment and 
the development and use of productive resources”. 



II. functions of the employment service 

Such an es^loyment service meets the needs of the eco- 
nomy and makes an Important contribute "n towards the main- 
tenance of full en 5 >loyment. However, it goes without say- 
ing that the alms of social assistance retain all their im- 
portance nonetheless. 

(a) Importance 

It is clearly recognis i that, in order to solve eco- 
nomic policy problems, man as a worker must be regarded as 
at least as Important as any of the other factors of produc- 
tion . However, traditional economic policy has so far dealt 
only with the latter and, here again, not fully enough. Man- 
power policy is the link between economic policy and social 
policy, and the absence or Inadequacy of its development has 
already given rise to many disturbances in economic and so- 
cial life. 
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Cb) Interest shown in the various cour tries In the — em' 
■plovment service 



There are still many misTUiderstandings with regard to 
the function of the employment service and its manpower po- 
ih should not "be forgotten that the development of 
an active manpower policy dates from only Just after the se- 
cond world war. 

Furthermore, several countries already regard manpower 
policy looth in theory and In practice as a branch of econo- 
mic policy(l) . It is the O.E.C.D.'s great merit, despite 
its very recent creation, to have greatly helped to spread 
this idea. 

(c) Divergence of views on th^ t o be assigned t^ 

the employment service 

The misunderstandings take the most diverse and even 
contradictory forms. Their very existence shows that much 
remains to be done before we can understand and get others 
to understand what is meant by an active manpower policy. 

1 , Where full emnloyment is achieved 

It is sometimes thought that, in periods of full em- 
ployment, the employment service has no function to perform, 
for the simple reason that there ai-e practically no unem- 
ployed in need of help. It is therefore argued that its 
departments and staff shoixld be reduced. This point of view, 
which still finds support among economic policy experts, shows 
clearly that the concept of a relationship between economic 
growth, labour and the conditions of full employment is gain- 
ing ground only slowly. Those who hold this view look upon 
the employment service as no more than the successor to the 
former unemployment ins\irance service. 

(1) GSsta Rehnt "Arguments in favour of developing labour 
market policy as an instrument of economic progress", re- 
port to the Conference of Senior Economic Advisers , E.C.E., 
20th-2Ath March, 1961. 



2, yvicpo -Fiin 6TiiT)la-vment Is not , a chieved 

In countries periods where full employment is mani- 
festly not acMeved, it is too often thought that modern 
concepts of manpower policy are incapable of helping the 
economy and that the thing to do is to raise the demand for 
labour to the point where unemployment will be absorbed. But 
this overlooks not only the fact that measures directly and 
selectively procuring employment are much more effective in 
dealing with unemployment than gene?:al policy measures, which 
should not of course be neglected, but also the fact that 
underlying the low level of employment in both developed 
nnS developing countries is the lack of occupational and 
geographical mobility of labour. The promotion of mobility 
is in fact one of the major aspects of a manpower pol-'cy. 

Thus, an O.E.C.D. publication(l) on accelerated voca- 
tional training points out, following an experiment in Italy, 
that the achievement of full employment is greatly hampered 
by the lack of trainirg. 



CONCEtJSIONS 



The economic role of the employment service is basi- 
cally ill understood. Too often it is regarded simply as a 
placement service whose sole object is to keep ftpply and 
demand in balance* 

But this concept is being increasingly challeaaged both 
in theory and in practice. The best proof of this is to 
be found in the description given below of manpower policy 
achievements in the spirit of O.E.C.D. international agree- 
ments . 

As we have already said earlier, the information avail- 
able is not sufficient to provide a complete picture and we 
can do more than cite certain countries as examples. 



(1) "Accelerated vocational training", E.P.A. project 
No. 6 / 08 , page 319. O.E.E.O., Paris. 
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A. 



DESCRIPTION OF MANPOVER POLICY ACTIVITIES 



we sixelX deseD?i’oe olie VeuPiotis ac'bivi.'blss cozi^ected 'wi’tjli 
m&upowei' policy as "bliGy have developed in practice in tlie 
employiaent service • This will form the first part of the 
chapter . 

In the second and more theoretical part we shall deal 
with the basic machinery for developing and shaping a gene- 
ral manpower policy. 



EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 



According to I.L.O. Convention No. 88, the employment 
service is responsible for developing the policy aimed at 
directing manpower to vacant jobs. 

For this purpose, the employment service should be so 
organised as to ensure the effective recruitment and place- 
ment of workers. 

Employers and workers should be encouraged to make full 
use of the employment service on a voltintary basis. 

Apart from Austria, Ireland, Iceland, Portugal and the 
United States, all the O.E.O.D. Member countries have rati- 
fied this Corventlon. As is shown by comparison with the 
standards drawn up by the O.E.C.D. , most Member States have 
succeeded in developing their employment services on sound 
technical lines. 

Occupational classification 

The O.E.C.D. Recommendation suggests that the employ- 
ment service should possess systematic occupational classi- 
fication. This would enable note to be taken both of appli- 
cants for jobs and vacancies and close relations to be es- 
tablished in consequence between the activities of the em- 
ployment service aufl the requirements of the labour market. 

Occupational information will be discussed in greater 
detail at the end of this chapter. It may be noted in pass- 
ing, however, that the O.E.C.D. recommendation has not 



generally been complied with, even in regard to its minimum J 

requirements. It would therefore seem that this recommenda- I 

tion needs to be revised. Baploymsnt classification sys- 
tems, and even those which contain job descriptions, are not 
generally regarded as providing sufficient information. 

It shoxxld be noted, however, that two countries only, 

Italy and Denmark, consider occupational information to be 
useless: Italy because of the labour market situation (abun- 

dance of labour) and Denmark owing to the already very de- 
tailed occupational breakdown used in the placement system. 

This is in the hands of the trade unions, but a placement 
system of this kind necessitates special arrangements for 
inter- occupational placement which do not seem to have been 
adequately provided for in Denmark. 

Tests 

Although the O.E.C.D. recommendation makes no reference 
to tests, they are mentioned here because of their importance. 

Nearly all the countries, apart from Greece, luxembourg 
unfl the United Kingdom, make use of tests in order to 
the suitability of an applicant. But, most of these coun- 
tries use them only in difficc^o cases and even in the voca- 
tional guidance of young people only doubtful cases are 
given tests. France and the Netherlands are exceptions: in 

these two countries evea?y school-leaver who consults a vo- 
cational guidance officer is given a test. 

Interview 

The O.E.C.D. recommendation provides for a confiden- 
tial interview, to get to know more abou- the applicant and 

give information about the 

Applicants are interviewed in the various countries, 
except in Italy and Denmark. Only young workers are inter- 
viewed in Italy, while questionnaires are generally used in 

Denmark. 






Registration of applicants 



Ihe information obtained from the interview and from 
any tests that may have been given is recorded. It in- 
cludes particulars of the applicant's personality^ his occu- 
pation or other occupations that mig^t suit him and various 
other points. Registration at the employment agency, place- 
ment results, etc., i^ould also be noted. 

!Dhe Hember countries comply with these provisions. But 
Denmark, Switzerland and the United States have no regular 
system of registration. 

Registration of vacancies 

Every vacancy must be noted on a printed form. The 
notes should include information on the work, the terms of 
employment, the address where the applicant is to call, etc. 
This provision is complied with in most countries, except 
Denmark, Italy and Switzerland. 

Vocational guidance 

Those who wii^ to change their occupation or who are 
entering the employment market for the first time i^o\zld be 
able to find assistance. This is the purpose of vocational 
guidance. First, the applicants must be assessed and then 
informed of the employment opportunities available so that 
they can make their choice. Applicants shotild also be in- 
formed of the vocatiozial training opportunities open to them. 

Host coimtries follow this rule. However, some diffi- 
otilty is noted in Dezunark when it is wished to change from 
one occupation to another as the trade unions run the em- 
ployment service. Vocational guidance is not considered ne- 
cessary in Ireland, and in Greece no information is given 
on training opportunities. 

Vocational guidance will be dealt with in greater de- 
tail later. 



Selection and pl acement of aPT>li.car/gs 



Applicants should te selected according to their occu- 
pational qualifications andy where these are equaJL, social 
priorities migh t te taken into account* The placement ser- 
vice contacts employers who may have corresponding johs 
that have not heen registered with the placement services* 

The Member countries coniply with these provisions* In 
the United States > however) qualification does not seem to 
he the ma i n criteria for recruitment* 

Relations with employers 

Each local enqployment office ^ould keep in regular 
t?/uch with the employers in its sector* A card index of 
firms should he kept and regular use should he made of pub- 
licity* 

The Member countries comply with these provisions) apart 
from Denmark) where no regular contact exi.sts* 

Clearance 



(a) Definition 

When vacancies caimot he filled by locsQ. employment of- 
fices, they should he notified to other services at nation- 
al level* This procedure should operate rapidly e nd flexi- 
bly* In addition, it should he possible at national level 
to know which local offices can provide skilled applicants 
for vacancies* It is necessary for this purpose to collect 
all relevant information on the labour market situations 
to make it available to all the services which have vacancies* 
Clearance is generally arranged the first place be- 
tween neighbouring regions and only later at national level. 
The vacancies and working and living conditions must be 
carefully described. With a system of this kind, vacancies 
could be filled within a fortnight* 

Finally the scheme should be supplemented by the cir- 
culation of information on workers who might take up employ- 
ment in distant regions* 
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(b) Application 

Generally speaking, the system is maiiay concerned 
with vacancies. Only itance and the Netherlands attach equal 
inq)ortance to the provision of information on applicants. 

All the countries have clearing systems which largely 
comply with these provisions. But the emphasis placed on 
the different aspects of the scheme varies with the coun- 
try as does the extent to which the scheme is ax)plied. Not 
much use is made of it in Ireland, for example, owing to 
lack of vacancies, or in Switzerland owing to lack of ap- 
plicants, In Italy, so little use is made of clearing ar- 
rangements that it was not thought necessary to set up a na- 
I tional system, and it is not so far known whether the abo- 

I lition in 1961 of restrictions on the free choice of resi- 

dence has led to any change in the situation. Nor does 
there seem to be much recourse to clearing arrsuigements in 
the United States. 

In Denmark, the fact that the employment service is or- 
ganised by the trade unions not only makes occupational 
clearance more difficult but regional clearance as well, The 
trade union insurance bodies which operate as employment 
services have to notify unfilled vacancies to the public em- 
ployment service each month. The latter then tries to find 
suitable applicants to fill them, A vacancy may be offer- 
ed by the insurance body to a non-union worker if he joins 
the union within one week. Vacancies away from the appli- 
cant’s home area are generally offered by the public en 5 >loy- 
ment service. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
(a) Definition 

I.Ii.O, Becommendation No, 87 defines vocational guid- 
ance as assistance given to an individual in solving pro- 
blems related to occupational choice and progress, with due 
regard for the individual’s characteristics and their rela- 
j tlon to occupational opportunity. 
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Vocational guidance is based on the free and voluntary 
choice oi the individual. Its twofold purpose is to give 
the individual full opportunity for personal development 
anfl satisfaction from his work and to promote the most ef- 
fective use of national manpower resources. 

(1)) Pge'PP'**ation for guidance! oooupationEtl information 

Oocupatiojial information prepares the way for vocation- 
al guidance; in the case of yoting people, this preparation 
is carried out at school; the employment service therefore 
co-operates with the schools. Except in Italy, the schools 
always provide reports on their pupils. Officials from the 
employment service or speciclists in certain occupations 
give explanatory talks in the classroom. 

Tests are another important accessory to vocational 
guidance as they help to determine the applicants' qualifi- 
cations; they supplement occupational information and the 
individual guidance interview. In all the countries, ex- 
cept the United Kingdom, the local guidance services use 
intelligence tests, though in widely varying degrees. It 
Shoiad be added that test facilities are also available 
for adults. 

Some vocational guidance services have the necessary 
staff nnii premises to carry out the tests themselves c Others 
maVA use of the facilities of outside organisations. In 
some countries, such as the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the Netherlands and Austria, the vocational guidance ser- 
vice employs psychologists. 

(c) Methods of application 

Vocational guidance by the public employment service 
in the O.E.O.D. countries is in fact based on these prin- 
ciples. The only Ministry responsible for vocational guid- 
ance in all the countries for which information is avail- 
able is the Ministry of Labour. In France, however, the 
guidance given to ycxmg people under 17 years of a^© is 
the responsibility of the Ministry of National Education, 
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and in the United States the Department of Labor and the 
educational services share this responsibility. 

Vocational guidance is not the exclusive province of 
the public administration. In some countries, private ser- 
vices engage in vocational guidance, but the existence of a 
public vocational guidance service is indispensable, as such 
guidance should be available to all vdthout distinction. 

In order effectively to attain its objectives, voca- 
tional guidance should be based on a thorough knowledge of 
the labour market. The local employment service is there- 
fore best able to provide this service as it has precise 
knowledge of the labour market and can thus give the ap- 
plicant shrewd advice. It is for this reason that vocation- 
al guidance is in all the countries the responsibility, and 
in most of them, the exclusive responsibility of the local 
employment service. Switzerland seems to be the only excep- 
tion. 

In most coTintries, the same administrative machinery 
is used for both the placement service and vocational guid- 
ance. 

The O.E.C.D. cotintries largely comply with the provi- 
sions of I.L.O. Seconmendatlon No. 87 on vocational guidance. 

In all the coiutrles, vocational guidance is mainly 
adapted to the needs of young people, who are thus able to 
choose on leaving school between vocational training or tak- 
ing up employment immediately. The vocational guidance of- 
ficers of the employment service are prxmarlly concerned 
with these young people. On the other hand, in rost co\m- 
trles, the guidance of adults is mainly the task of the 
officers of the placement service. For adults, the adviser 
should have a very thoi. jh knowledge of the labour market 
in order to meet the needs of individual cases. 



Examples 



Sweden and the Federal Republic of Germany 
countries which automatically direct all those 
guidance to a vocational guidance service. 

In most cotutrles, owing to the importance 



are the only 
in need of 
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■bask* vocational guidance officers engage in no other acti- 
vity. In some countries, however, vocational guidance offi- 
cers place apprentices. !Dhls is not the case in France 
and the Netherlands, but in the United Kingdom vocational 
guidance officers help to place young people up to the age 
of 18 . 

Such is the present state of development of vocational 
guidance activities. 



YOGA.TIONAL (TRAINING 

(a) Definition 

Since 1962, an international agreement, I.I.O. Eecom- 
mendation No. 117 » concerning vocational training, has re- 
placed the three former recommendations of 1939 and 1950* 

According to the 1962 recommendation, vocational train- 
ing is not an end in itself but a means of developing a 
person' s occupational capacities, due account being taken of 
the employment opportunities, and of enabling him to use his 
abilities to the greatest advantage of himself and the com- 
munity (Article 2). 

Article 4, paragraph (2) states, in addition, that train- 
ing facilities should be co-ordinated and arranged on the 
basis of a general programme. 

(b) Basic tr ”-»’"-<"p; pT»npp^«TnTnfta 

When preparing training curricula, special care must be 
taken to provide the individual with a training covering all 
aspects of the occupation. 

For this pxirpose, care should be taken in long-term 
training: 

(i) to enable the trainee to acquire a wide grasp of 
the theoretical principles underlying the practice 
of his occupation; 
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(ii) to avoid specialisation in the early period of 
training (Article 18) . 

(c) Present application 

However, in this field, neither the training of young 
people nor that of adults corresponds to modem require- 
ments. The Commission of the European Economic Community 
(E.E.O.) observes, for example, in its report on the si’tua- 
tion in 1961 that the Member States too often provide a 
makeshift solution to the problem of vocational training. 

Generally speaking, it is the firm itself which gives 
yoTong people their training, so that this is specialised and, 
unlike the training of adults, does not facilitate easy 
adaptation to a change of occupation. In a few coTintries 
such as Austria and Belgium, employers may train people 
without wishing to employ them afterwards. Those who have 
been trained are free of all obligation after their appren- 
ticeship. However, they often merely provide a cheap la- 
boTir supply for the generally small handicraft firms which 
train them. 

To remedy this situation, some cotuatries organise the 
first part of the vocational traiaoing of young people on a 
wider basis by establi^ing special workshops or vocational 
training centres (the Netherlands and the United Kingdom, 
for example) . 

The school-leaving age is raised for the same reason. 
However, all this is only a beginning and new training me- 
thods will no doubt have to be found in order to give the 
individual the actual training he will need throughout his 
working life /Article 2, paragraph (5X^ 

(d) Further training 

Once this basic training has been acquired, adults ^ould 
be given very extensive opportunities for further training. 
The following countries already make a practice of providing 
vocational training for adults in the context of their man- 
power policy, and eoje no longer content to provide such 
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training facilities for the imemployed -alone: Denmark, Prance 
the United States (Area Redevelopment Act), Norway, the Fe- 
deral Republic of Ge3?many and the United Kingdom. In the 
United States (under the Trade Eicapnsion Act), Prance, the 
United Kingdom and Sweden, the trainee r ceives a sort of 
minimum wage during training. In Denmark, an allowance is 
paid which is equal to unemployment benefit, even where the 
trainee has no legal right to the latter. Pinally, other 
advantages may also be granted, such as social insurance 
(at least in part) , contributions towards travelling and 
holiday expenses, etc.; training is generally free. 

Thus, the main provisions of the recommendation are 
complied with: (1) free training in public establishments, 

(2) adequa;e remuneration during training and (3) reimburse- 
ment of expenses incurred during training. The I.L.O. 
Convention stipulates in Article 7(3) that an adeq,uate al- 
lowance should be paid to adults diiring training. This re- 
commendation is already applied in Prance, the United King- 
dom and Sweden, for example, where amounts in excess of iin- 
employment benefit are paid. 

In the case of young people, the provisions to facili- 
tate their training - financial subsidies and the estab- 
lishment of hostels - are largely complied with. Thus, al- 
lowances are paid, in particular, in Austria, Denmark, Nor- 
way, the Netherlands, the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
United Kingdom and Sweden, and accommodation has been built 
for apprentices in Denmark, the Pederal Republic of Germany 
Switzerland and Sweden. 

(e) Accelerated training 

Article 55 envisages Idle possibility of providing acce- 
lerated training, for exaople, in order to meet the urgent 
need for trained manpower, or to quicken the rate of in- 
dustrialisation, or again in order to provide employment 
for certain categories of the population when the need is 
felt. This provision is applied in many countries: Denmark, 
France, Norway, the Netherlands, the Pederal Republic of 
Germany, the United Kingdom and Sweden. 
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(f) Adaptat ion of training^ protcrammes to the Tahmi-p wa-p - 
kot situation and Individual abilities 

Article 16(1) states that the training curriculuia 
should be worked out on the basis of a systematic analysis 
of the work, skills and knowledge involved in the occupa- 
tion concerned, due account being taken of developments and 
foreseeable changes therein. The training establishments for 
adults run by the employment service meet these requirements. 

A few countries take note of observations by the em- 
ployment service, and courses are based on thorou^ investi- 
gation and thus correspond to market requirements* Economic 
forecasts and the number of vacancies and applications for 
employment are already used in some coxuitrles as a guide for 
the long— Perm training of young peoplo^* 

Thus, in the Netherlands, a third technical training 
establishment is to be set up which owes its origin and 
even its location to manpower policy estimates. In Prance, 
an attempt is made to establislf a quantitative relationship 
between the numbers trained future requirements* 

It Is also very important to advise young people who 
wish to receive a training in full knowledge of the facts, in 
order to reduce to a minimum the risk of training them in 
occupations for which they are not suited and the consequent 
risk of wastage of effort (Articles 13 and 14), The voca- 
tional guidance services are in a position to meet this re- 
qwr -'ement* Thus, in a few cotintrles, apprentices are gene- 
rally seen by the public vocational guidance service before 
being taken on (Pederal Bepublic of Germany, the Netherlands) • 
The selection of adults is also made according to ra- 
tional criteria when ban d i ed by the esq^loyment service* This 
is the case in Denmark, France, the Netherlands and Sweden, 



CONOIDSION 

Efforts are being made to organise vocational training 
on sufficiently flexible lines to enable it to meet the 

needs of the workers and the requirements of the national 
market . 
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GEOGRAPHICAL MOBILITY 



(a) Importance 

Althougji most O.E.C.D. countries have developed a re- 
gional policy > the real solution to employment difficulties 
lies in the mobility of lahoiu?. Manpower mobility can go 
hand in hand with regional development as it facilitates 
the transfer of the skilled persomel needed in developing 
regions . 

The geographical distribution of the population in all 
the countries is changing continually and relatively rapid- 
ly. The employment se 3 ?vices have therefore worked out mea- 
sures to reduce the disadvantages to workers of a change 
of residence. 

The I.L.O. Convention on the organisation of the employ- 
ment service also invites States to take appropriate steps 
to facilitate transfers of manpower to regions offering suit- 
able employment opportunities. Similarly) temporary transfers 
should also he encouraged /seasonal migration, Diigration in 
connection with the installation of fi3?ms in developing re- 
gions which require workers for key positions (e.g. the 
United Kingdom, the Nether landsj|7 • 

(h) MeastLPes to facilitate mobility 

Pinancial help is often provided. This may take the 
form of an allowance for travelling easpenses, a*i5 in Bel- 
gi\na, the Eederal Republic of Germany, Prance, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Austria, Sweden, the United States and the United King- 
dom; or a contribution towards removal espenses as in Belgium, 
the Pederal Republic of Germany, Prance, Norway, Sweden, the 
United States and the United Kingdom; a second residence 
allowance may also be paid, as in Denmark, Austria, Norway, 
the Pederal Republic of Germany, the United Kingdom and Swe- 
den. 

Assistance is also provided in some countries until the 
first pay day. In other cases, initial or installation al- 
lowances aoee paid without reference to actual expenses (Bel- 
gixim, the Federal Republic of Germany, Prance, Norway, Swe- 
den, the United States). 
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The construction and purchase of housing are also en- 
couraged in order to facilitate manpower mohility- However-, 
the shortage of existing housing is without doubt one of 
the major obstacles to any real development of laboiir mobili- 
ty. For this reason the employment services in the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Sweden themselves provide accommoda- 
■feion for workers. In Norwsiyf the State B ank and the Minis- 
try of Labour subsidise the construction of workers* hous- 
ing in order to increase labo\ir mobility. 

In France, the redeployment of repatriates from Alge- 
ria is facilitated by the preferential allocation of hous- 
ing. In the United Kingdom, the Board of Trade may grant 
subsidies or loans for the provision of housing in newly- 
developed regions. 

In Denmark, loans are granted to facilitate the purchase 
of houses by workers. 

(c) Importance attached to these measures 

Although the various countries generally accept the prin- 
ciple of a subsidy or allowance, the importance attached 
to these measures nevertheless varies considerably. In 
Sweden, the regulations are particularly generous and the 
initial, allowance may be as much as $590. Norway has also 
paid similar allowances in the last few years. 

In some coimtries, these allowances are not restricted 
to the unemployed but are also granted to workers in employ- 
ment. This is the case in the Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom when workers in key occupations transfer to newly 
developed regions. In Norway, applicants receive allowances 
when they agree to work in a partictdarly important occupa- 
tion. 



OONOEUniON 

It would be highly desirable to continue the efforts 
to increase the mobility of labour. 
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KSAfiire-Ra ON •R'RffA.T.I? OP CERTAIN GROUPS 



Definition 



In all the conntriesj certain groups of workers raise 
special problems for the employment service. These workers 
are in some sort a manpower reserve which may become of 
real economic significance in the event of a shortage of man- 
power. I.L.O, Convention No. 88 studied this question and 
stipulated that measures should be taken ''to meet adequate- 
ly the needs of particular categories of applicants for em- 
ployment, such as disabled persons. Special arrangements 
for juveniles shall be initiated and developed within the 
framework of the employment and vocational guidance a^ervices". 

1. Handicapped workers 

A few countries have already passed laws which guaran- 
tee a certain percentage of jobs for the handicapped (France, 
Austria, the United Kingdom). In some countries, such as 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and Sweden, special work- 
shops have been opened to provide temporary or permanent 
work for handicapped persons who are unable to work in nor- 
mal conditions. Certain special kinds of public works are 
also undertaken to provide employment for the partially dis- 
abled (Netherlands, Sweden). 

Most countries pay particular attention to such persons 
and seme have set up special placement services on their be- 
half. 

2. Older workers 

In the case of older persons, the measures taken are 
generally limited to special efforts with a view to placement, 

3. Men released from military service 

Nearly all the countries make special provision for men 
released from military service. Some have made arrangements 
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for their re-employment by their former employer (Austriay 
Belgium, the United States, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, Nor- 
way, the United Kingdom, Sweden). 

In the United States, the efforts made on behalf of 
demobilised men fall under the heading of measures taken to 
facilitate labour mobility, which are in any case hardly 
ever used* 

In general, men released from military service are al- 
way.'i assisted by the ordinary placement services and the vo- 
cational guidance and adult training services* 

^* Female labour 



The normal departments also deal with the employment of 
women, who represent an important reserve of labour* Special 
attention is paid to adult training for women* 



CONCLUSION 

Ihese measures have both considerable economic and hu- 
man value* They contribute towards the over-all balance of 
the labour market* 



EMPLOYERS' SERYIGES 



This report may have given the impression that manpower 
policy activities are to all intents and purposes concerned 
only with the workers and that the sole purpose of relations 
with the employers is to ensure that the workers get the 
best possible service* 

However, this impression is false as, in the last re- 
sort, the services given to the workers also concern the em- 
ployers. The fact that the role of the employment service 
Is to channel workers with the necessary skill and interest 
into the jobs available is as much to the en^loyer's ad- 
vantage as it is to the wage-earner* s* 
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In addition^ however} •the employment service includes 
services set up entirely for the benefit of the employers. 

In some countries^ such as Austria} the United S!in^~* 
dom and Sweden} special services are responsible for ad- 
vising employers on the choice of a site for a new under- 
taking, Subsidies or low-interest loans may be granted 
direct by the employment service or in its name (in Federal 
Germany, for example). The services responsible for the ge- 
neral co-ordination of building work are in touch with the 
labour market situation and are able to advise contractors 
on the best date for beginning work (in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Gexmany and Sweden, for example). 

On the whole, the advice given is based mainly on the 
labour available and forecasts as to the training of skilled 
manpower. 

Finally, it is the job of these services to multiply 
contacts between employers and employment service since the 
extension of such contacts is of incalculable importance 
for the efficiency of a manpower policy. In various coun- 
tries, particularly Sweden, this has led to the voluntary 
signature of agreements enabling the employment situation 
to be kept tinder closer review. There can be no doubt, fi- 
nally, that such contacts are particularly facilitated by 
the existence of tripartite bodies, even when the latter 
have no more than an advisory role. 



OOKOLUSION 



The existence of services providing a link between em- 
ployers and wage-earners may in the long run contribute to- 
wards a better understanding of the problems on both sides, 

REGIONAL MARPOWER PROBLEMS 

(a) Nature of the problem 

We know that in most of the 0,E,C,D, countries the le- 
vel of employment differs widely from one region to another. 
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even in boom periods, A report to the International La- 
bour Conference in i960 discusses this point. 

The following is an extract: "The degree of success 

achieved, at least in comparison with the inter-war period, 
in coping with the problem of maintaining aggregate demand, 
nas brought out more clearl 7 the existence of types of unem- 
ployment other than general, of more limited scope and call- 
ing for different remedies. Hard cores of chronic unemploy- 
ment have plagued some areas in cotmtries that on the whole 
have managed to achieve high levels of activity. Southern 
Italy is an outstanding example, though somewhat special 
inasmuch as it really constitutes an imderdeveloped region 
within the frontiers of a nation which otherwise is highly 
industrialised. But in parts of Flanders (Belgium) , Brit- 
tany and the centre of France, the north-east of the Nether- 
lands, certain regions in Norway and Sweden, Northern Ire- 
land, parts of Wales and Scotland in the United Kingdom, 
areas in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts in the United States, 
local unemployment has been above, or much above, average na- 
tional figures", 

(b) Attempts to solve it 

Whatever the causes of these regional differences may 
be, most of the 0,E,C,D, countries have begun to tackle 
this problem. 

Manpower statistics, forecasts and budgets constitute 
the instruments for the preparation and correct application 
of measures of regional policy. In France, Norway and the 
Netherlands, for example, efforts are made to spotlight re- 
gional employment problems when drawing up forecasts on the 
manpower situation. Furthermore, underdeveloped regions are 
often identified with the help of statistics on the level 
of employment and sometimes on that basis alone (in addi- 
tion to the three countries mentioned above, Austria, the 
United States, the Federal Republic of Germany and the United 
Kingdom) , 

Most countries take steps to help such regions, by, 
for example, improving infrastructures, granting subsidies to 
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encourage the setting up of industries, provoding loans on 
favourable terns and arranging for industrial buildings to 
be put up by the public authorities. Such measures also 
aim to increase the geographical mobility of labour, provide 
workers' hoxislng at the sane time as factories, and gene- 
rally make for decentralisation. 

(c) Examples 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, Prance, Italy, Nor- 
way, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom, efforts are 
directed towards improving infrastructure and special pub- 
lic funds ore devoted to this end. 

The creation of industries may be facilitated (1) by 
subsidies or tax reliefs, as in Prance, Italy, Norway, the 
Netherlands, the Federal Republic of Germany and the United 
Kingdom, (2) by loans, guarantees and participation (same 
countries as above), or (3) by the provision of industrial 
buildings financed from public fxinds (Prance and the United 
Kingdom) . 

A few countries possess a special Information service 
for the siting of new industries - Austria, the United 
States, the United Kingdom and Sweden, for example. 

An effective means of influencing the choice of site 
is to establish areas in which it is forbidden to set up 
new firms. This policy is practised in Prance and the 
United Kingdom. 

As the acquisition of land ml^t delay industrialisa- 
tion, some cotmtrles have instituted measxires of forced 
sale, as in Italy and the United Kingdom. 

The installation of a firm may be facilitated, final- 
ly, by the arrival of key-workers, who then receive a tra- 
vel allowance - Netherlands, United Kingdom. 

It may also be advisable to provide special facilities 
in these regions for vocational training, as is the case 
in the United States. 

Finally, Prance and the United Kingdom encourage the 
construction of workers' housing in the regions to be de- 
veloped. 

: 
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(d) Results obtained 



Manpower policy thus has a fairly wide range of instru- 
ments at its disposal for action on a regional basis* Ob- 
viously, the effectiveness of the policy depends on the im- 
portance attached to the measures taken. The E.E.C. coun- 
tries and Norway seem to attach great importance to region- 
al problems* Thus, the Treaty of Rome frowns on the prin- 
ciple of subsidies but accepts it in the framework of re- 
gional policy. Moreover, the necessity for a regional po- 
licy is recognised by the E.E.O. But the European -Bank, 
which *is responsible for . distributing aid to these regions, 
does not yet have sufficiently effective means at its dis- 
posal., and it must be admitted that since the creation of 
the Common Market the disparities between eaqpanding regions 
and backward regions have become even more marked. 

The United Kingdom offers the example of a country where 
regional policy is neglected. Although the Government has 
had the necessary powers since back in the thirties, the 
Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposition were oblig- 
ed to admit during a paofliamentary debate that these had 
hardly ever been used* 

In the United States, where the labotu? position has 
been precarious for many years, regional policy measures are 
of fairly recent date. The Area Redevelopment Act dates from 
the Kennedy administration (1962). 



CONCEOSION 

■ < — ■ 

In this era of "affluence”, the Western economic sys- 
tem will be Judged on its ability to remove the pockets of 
poverty that are still to be fotmd in our developed countries. 

As this economic problem has very direct political re- 
percussions, increasing efforts are being made to solve it, 
but the difficulties are countless and will take time to over- 
come. 
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MEAgTTPTCR CONCERNIMfl aT!AanTJAT. MAWPOinTT? PPOT^T.^MR 



(a) The problem 

Maintaining employment at a constantly high level is not 
simply an economic or a regional problem* In many countries y 
seasonal Influences are so strong that they necessitate spe- 
cial far-reaching measures in the context of manpower policy. 

In spite of the measures talceny seasoneQ. unemployment 
still reaches a high level in countries such as Austria 
and Denmark, In Austria, for instance, the rate of unem- 
ployment rises from 1,5 per cent in summer to 6 per cent in 
winter, 

(b) Case of building workers 

Particular attention has been paid in most countries 
to solving the problem of building workers, who are very 
much affected by seasonal variations in employment. In fact, 
20 to 25 per cent of building workers are unen5>loyed dtiring 
the winter. 

The measures taken follow the lines suggested by the 
1.1,0., which made detailed recommendations early in the 
1950 's regarding ways of remedying seasonal variations in 
the building industry. 

No doubt, the most effective method would be to co- 
ordinate public building as a whole, as is done, for ex- 
ample, in the Federal Republic of Germany, Norway, the Ne- 
therlands and Sweden, Co-ordinating committees have been 
set up at regional and local level in the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Sweden, One of the ways of achieving such 
co-ordination is to make the labour market authorities re- 
sponsible for issuing permits to start work. This is the 
system adopted in Denmark, Norway and Sweden, where special 
programmes of work are arranged to remedy seasonal variations. 

Indirect measures to help the building industry in win- 
ter include subsidies for pre-planning (Sweden, for example) 
and building subsidies (e,g, Austria, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Norway, the Netherlands), loans on favotirable 



terms may also "be provided to enable contractors to pur- 
chase the equipment needed for winter constmiction (e,g. Fe- 
deral Republic of Germany;, A contribution towards building 
workers’ travelling eaqpenses may sometimes be made during 
the slack season, (e,g. Federal Republic of Germany), Fi- 
nally y statutory allowances may be paid in order to make 
up in part for the workers’ loss of p^amii^s due to the 
bad weather and thus help to keep good c' iditious of employ- 
ment (Austria, Federal Republic of Germany, France), 

All these direct and indirect measures aim at enco jvag- 
ing building work as much as possible during the winter season, 

(c) Seasonal redeployment 

In Demaark and the Netherlands, advantage is taken of 
the winter to organise courses. In the Netherlands, in par- 
ticoaar, agricultural workers are trained to repair machi- 
nery and motors during the winter or to work as carpenters 
or in metall\u?gy. 

In the Netherlands, too, agricultural workers may be 
offered other jobs dtirlng the slack season, such as docker 
or blast furnace worker. 



OONOEUSION 

Seasonal influences have been largely reduced in some 
countries, as a result of the considerable efforts made. 

However, the problem still exists in Austria, Public 
works are not so well co-ordinated as they might be the 
range of measures is still very small. 



MEASORES IN FAVOUR OF CERTAIN SECTORS OF Q?HE ECONOMY 

Although there are international recommendations and a 
whole series of practical examples concerning regional policy 
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and seasonal variations in employment, the position as re- 
gards other sectors of the econoioy is somewhat different* 

To begin with, agricultural problems must be left aside: 
subsidies to agriculture cannot be regarded as measures of 
an informed labour policy, as the underlying motive is eco- 
nomic, or even politics^., and not connected with manpower 
policy, since it is not a matter of solving a labour pro- 
blem by acting on manpower in order to maintain the beJ-ance 
of employment* 

(a) I.L*0* definition 

The meas\xres described so far in connection with la- 
botir mobility or regional policy are still inadequate when 
it comes to dealing with the diffic\ilties raised by a de- 
clining economic sector* The I960 l*li*0* report on employ- 
ment problems and policies makes the following points in 
this connection: 

"The role of public policy in the adjustment process 
cannot easily be defined in general terms* The case for and 
size of any goverjoment assistance will depend on how serious 
the actual or anticipated effects of the disturbance may be* 
This question will normally be answered in terms of the 
scale and concentration of the xxnemployment and the extent 
to which the industry is eaqoected to be able to help itself* 
For example, where collective bargaining is well developed, 
employers and workers may be able to forestall or accommo- 
date employment problems which are not accompanied by serious 
financial difficulties* 

(b) Simple eases 



"This may be the case when technological innovation 
occurs otherwise than in response to acute problems of com- 
petition* When unemployment occurs in an industry that 
plays a rather minor part in the local labour markets in 
which its individual establishments are operating, redundant 
labour may be fairly easily absorbed in other activities* 
Such absorption will be made easier if employers agree to 
give notice of any substantial lay-offs or dismissals well 
before these actually take place* 
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(c) Difficult cases 



"But where adjustments are needed because an industry 
has suffered from a decline, •••••• the financial resources 

of that industry may have fallen to a point where it could 
not pay for modernisation or reconversion which otherwise 
would be technically possible and economically viable. And 
when the industry dominates local labour markets, absorption 
of redundant workers may be quite inadequate. There may 
then be a case for both financial and technical assistance 
to the Industry, for tmemployment benefits to be applied 
more liberally in localities in which individual \inemploy- 
ment is of longer d\iratlon than in the country as a whole, 
and for other forms of public help to meet individual needs. 

"When Governments provide assistance to depressed in- 
dustries it is normally considered reasonable that such as- 
sistance should be used for constructive purposes, aiming at 
absorbing workers in productive jobs as fast as possible, 
and not at maintaining them in uneconomic ones. 

(d) Example 

"The programmes for re-organisation of the British cot- 
ton textile industry may Illustrate some of the above points. 
They provide for government financial assistance for the ex- 
plicit purpose of reducing the industry's costs and increas- 
ing its competitive strength by means of modernisation. By 
linking subsidies to the scrapping of old equipment, the pro- 
grammes seek to remove obstacles to Investment in modern 
machinery, namely the fear of over-production and competi- 
tion from factories utilising old equipment which has al- 
ready been amortised, while additional subsidies provide 
funds for new Investment, furthermore, the subsidies were 
made dependent on a satisfactory sigreement being reached 
between employers' organisations and trade vmlons regarding 
the conditions under which the labour force might br con- 
tracted. In this way, the industry itself waf> respon- 
sible for solving, at least in part, the diffiv> It problem 
of redundancy. (Under the agreement reached, workers who have 
vC' be dismissed are paid a severance payment determined by 
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age and seniority of the individual worker and supplemen- 
mentary unemployment benefits varying with the duration of 
the individual worker's unemployment,)" 

Such are the terms of the I.L.O. report. 



OONOJJJSION 

Redeployment problems arising from changes in the struc- 
ture of industry are taken into consideration by the E.C.S.C. 
and E,E,C, 'Dreaties, Not only do these 0?reaties provide for 
assistance to the firms affected, but also for special al- 
lowances to be paid to the workers, 07hus, E.C.S.C* miners 
are paid allowances for special travelling expenses and re- 
moval expenses; installation and severance allowances are 
provided; wages are re-adjusted and advances paid for re- 
tirement; waiting and redeployment allowances are granted, 
etc, 

07he E,E,C, Social Fund provides special allowances for 
the workers when a firm switches to another type of produc- 
tion, 

Generally speaking, the decline in certain activities 
is linked with the constant evolution of the economy as a 
whole. It is therefore essential to tackle the problem* 
so that part of the labour force does not suffer as a re- 
sult of the general progress. 



CONCLUSION 

In this first part of Chapter I we have tried to des- 
cribe the various manpower policy activities, as they have 
developed from the simple placement service to include ever j 

more conqplex problems. 

In the second part of Chapter I, we shall study the 
means for implementing these activities, enabling manpower 
policy to be placed in the wider framework of economic and ; 

social policy. 
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B, BASIC EEEMENTS OF THESE AGTIYITIES 



MANPOWER FOBEGASTS. S!l?Aa?IS!l?ICS AND INBORMAIION 

The O.E.O.D. publication on employment forecasting de- 
monstrates the importance for economic policy and manpower 
policy of forecasting the trend of the laboxir situation. 

The following is an extract: 

Importance of forecasts 

“Technical progress is constantly changing, directly 
and indirectly, the pattern of employment and explains the 
differences between cotzntries at any given time in the dis- 
tribution by economic sector of active population* A study 
of the period when nearly all production was agricultural 
shows that, in the absence of technical progress, a numeri- 
cally stable labour force results in a constant level of 
production* Any variation from year to year in the size of 
the harvest is then solely due to weather conditions. 

“When methods of production were revolutionised by 
scientific progress, this traditional situation was trans- 
formed and agric\ilture was able to produce more with a 
smaller labour force. The labour no longer required by agri- 
culture was available for other activities and rapid indus- 
trial development became possible* 

“Technical progress hrs since steadily advanced and, 
by acting on the means of production (utilisation of new 
raw materials, new machines and new working methods), not 
only increased but diversified and improved the quality 
of production* The scope of such action will grow increas- 
ingly in the near future, in particular through the appli- 
cation of atomic energy and automation* These changes in 
both the quantity and the quality of production call for 
specialisation and redistribution of manpower* 

“Pull employment in a period of economic growth is thus 
incompatible with stability of employment* Economic growth 
and equilibrium depend on the shifts in manpower which are 
required to adjust production to consumption and on the 
proper orientation of newcomers to the labour force* These 
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necessary shifts always occur, but at the cost of such dif- 
ficulties or delays, such inconvenience or hardship for the 
workers, as will vary according to whether events are permit- 
ted to develop independently, or whether an attempt is 
made to forecast them, and to chart an appropriate course 
for manpower, investments and other factors* This is pre- 
cisely the object of economic forecasting in general and of 
employment forecasting in particular* 

"Employment forecasting is also one of the chief means 
of achieving regular growth by avoiding relapses due to 
slxunps and is thus a vital remedy in combating cycles* Its 
strictly economic purpose is therefore as fundamental ‘ as 
its social objective, namely the achievement of maximum na- 
tional growth during a given period* 

"We consider the proper distribution of active popula- 
tion over the various sectors of activity needed for the 
welfare of the total population to be the keystone of any 
long-term economic policy. This is the factor which con- 
trols economic equli Ibrlvim and balanced growth, and which 
must be used as the standard for determining and evaluating 
patterns of investment, credit policy and in general every 
intervention of the State in the economic field," 

Ptirpose of forecasts 

However, for a labour policy to be effective, it must 
take into accoimt not only the present situation but also 
the probable trend over a given period. On this basis, 
steps can be taken to bring the trend into line with em- 
ployment policy. The manpower forecast or budget should 
therefore be a basic instrument of employment policy. It 

goes without saying that such a budget (or forecast) can 
only worked out in close liaison with the budgets and 
forecasts for the economy as a whole. 

Broadly speaking, such a budg3t should estimate total 
available manpower and its utilisation at the beginning and 
end of the budgetary period c- In the case of a policy of 
full employment^ the budget figures should show the full uti- 
lisation of total manpower or at least something approaching 
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it. These forecasts should be established objectively so 
that fully justifiable measures are based on them only sifter- 
wards. 

Present development of forecasting policy 

The obligation to achieve and maintain full employment, 
together with the post-wsur trend, ,has already induced se- 
veral Member cotintries to prepare employr nt forecasts. This 
has been done despite the fact that manpower budgets are 
a recent innovation and experience is too short as yet to 
enable budgets to be prepared without a certain TnaT»g ^ of 
error. In spite of this, there is a growing tendency to 
include the manpower sector within the general freunework of 
economic programmes. One of the major results of such em- 
ployment pl annin g has been a better knowledge of the orders 
of magnitude and trends which affect this particular sector. 
But the way in which the economic policy bodies and, even 
more, public opinion are formed in this field often leaves 
much to be desired. 

Examples 

In the Scandinavian co\intries, manpower questions are 
openly taken into account when the annual btJdget is submit- 
ted to Parliament, In Norway, the manpower budget is drawn 
up each year and forms part of the national budget. In 
Denmark, the manpower budget is prepared jointly with the 
annual economic sxirvey which is presented to Parliament, In 
Sweden, quantitative forecasts have not so far been very fre- 
quent, but the recent creation of an employment forecasting 
institute in the National Labour Market Board will no doubt 
change this state of affairs. However, forecasts covering 
the general economic trend are already taken into considera- 
tion when preparing thn annual budget. Similarly, in Prance 
too and in the Netherlands considerable importance is attach- 
ed to manpower factors in connection with general economic 
planning, , 

Lastly, in all these countries, it is the Ministry of 
Labour which supplies the data needed for these forecasts. 
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Requirements for an efficient forecaa-hinp; policy 



Manpower forecasts should cover periods which facilitate 
effective action by meas\ares appropriate to the problems to 
be solved* Thus, in the case of accelerated vocational 
training or measures to combat seasonal xinemployment, rela- 
tively short-term forecasts will best answer the need for ef- 
fective action, whereas othier measures take years to yield 
results and the problems must therefore be envisaged suffi- 
ciently in advance with the help of long-term forecasts* 
Thus, if the forecasts show a shortage of highly-skilled 
labour, it will be three or four years (the length of train- 
ing^ loefore this difficulty can be overcome* Pinally, in 
order to obtain highly- ski lied university-trained personnel, 
at least ten years of study must be reckoned on after the 
end of compulsory schooling. The fact that this training 
is the longest of all means that vocational guidance should 
be based on forecasts over a period of ten to fifteen years. 

The forecasts should be broken down by regions, as the 
general trend often differs considerably from regional and 
local trends. 

Examples of the use of these forecasts 

We shall now consider the importance attached by va- 
rious countries to forecasts of the laboxir situation and 
the use they make of them. 

In the Netherlands, short-term forecasts ar 3 used as 
a basis for decisions concerning public works programmes de- 
signed to reduce unemployment. The same applies to voca- 
tional guidance and training and the selection of sites for 
new firms* Studies on the long-term trend are used to ex- 
plore the possibilities of mainta ining a high level of em- 
ployment, It was the findings of studies of this kind that 
led to the decision to establish a third technical school, 
^d determined its location. It was shown, on the other 
hand, that the shortage of teachers was only temporary aruj 
that there was no need to set up permanent establishments 
in order to increase their numbers. 
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Short-term forecasts are prepaujed "by the labotir market 
authorities, while long-term forecasts are worked out by the 
central planning office. 

In Norway, the annual budgets play an important part 
not only in economic policy but also in regard to specific 
manpower policy measures. For example, they provide guide- 
lines for the placement service, including specisQ. measures 
to increase labour mobility, vocational guidance, redeploy- 
ment throu^ rapid training, measures against seasonal un- 
employment, extraordinary public works -to reduce lonemploy- 
ment and the facilities provided for the transfer of manpower. 
An 0,E«C,D, report ^fo(58)25, pages 45 and 4^7* , speaks 
of the practical value of short-term budgets and long-term 
budgets (covering five years). 

In Norway, it is the Labour Directorate which is re- 
sponsible for msoipower forecasting. 

In Prance, quarterly forecasts drawn up by the Minj.stry 
of Labour after consulting the other Ministries concerned 
and the employers' associations prove useful in connection 
with placement questions and immigration policy. The results 
of these forecasts are used by the planning bodies ("Com- 
mission Nationals de la Main-d' Oeuvre", "Commissariat GSnSral 
au Plan"), The Planning Commission makes annual forecasts 
in consultation with the Ministry of labour. These annual 
forecasts serve as a basis for accelerated vocational train- 
ing, In addition, the medi\im-term forecasts prepared by the 
Planning Commission in consultation with the Ministries of 
Finance and Labour are of great value when drawing up edu-- 
cational and vocational training programmes. Thus, in France, 
the forecasts made by the Labotir depsu^tments or in close 
association with them, directly affect the preparation of 
manpower policy. 

As was mentioned earlier, labour forecasts are used in 
Sweden to orientate general economic policy towards full em- 
ployment, Forecasts prepared by the regional manpower ser- 
vices are also used as a basis for formulating manpower po- 
licy, Finally, the employment service has set up a 
rate department with a staff of forecasting eaq)erts. 



sepa- 



COMGLUSIOH 



These examples (France, the Netherlands, Norway, and 
Sweden) show that manpower "budgets (or forecasts) are an 
important factor in the co-ordination of measures of man- 
power policy and its integration with general, social and 
economic policy* X*L*0* Convention No* 88 therefore recom- 
mends the employment services to collect information enabl- 
ing the future trend to be estimated* For it is no mere 
chance that labotir policy plays a more important part in 
the solution of social and economic policy problems in coun< 
tries which in fact make use of manpower forecasts* Thus, 
in Great Britain, the fact of having dropped the prepara- 
tion of manpower "budgets in the early fifties certainly con' 
tributed later to the difficulties e:Q)erienced by the Bri' 
tish Government in both employment and its economic policy* 



STATISTICS 
1* Purpose 

It is necessary at regular intervals to prepare sta- 
tistical reports on manpower supply and demand and on the 
present and future general situation* 

On the basis of these statistics, the employment ser- 
vice, either alone or in consultation with other administra- 
tive depantments , should prepare at national level, a re- 
port showing the manpower situation by occupation, economic 

sector and geographical region* 

A few countries comply with the above rules as regards 
the specific point of forecasts of the manpower situation* 
The statistical sixrvey of short-term trends is supplemented 
in some countries by close relations with industry* Thus, 
in Sweden, vacancies are reported in advance, and, in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, a special procedure with which 
the employment service is associated is applied in the event 
of mass dismissals* 
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A knowledge of the ciirrent situation is therefore ob- 
viously vsry important* The best way of assessing that si- 
tuation is by prepeo'ing manpower statistics, 

2« Statistical methods and data 

In order to obtain the necessary informat ion, constant 
relations must be maintained with employers and wage-earners, 
as well as with their respective organisations. Naturally, 
other sources of information should also be used, 

la view of the importance of this problem, the O.E.C.D. 
recommended the adoption of a number of principles in order 
to ensure effective information on manpower. The employmenb 
service should always keep a check on the number of vacan- 
cies and applications for work in its particular area. The 
programmes shotild be organised on a national basis and should 
be able to supply information on manpower trends and charac- 
teristics and on the labour market situation. 

To this end the following data should be collected: 

(i) Number of persons making up the active population, 
by sex and age, whether employed or unemployed 
and general occupational qualifications, 

(ii) Estimated trend of active population and repercus- 
sions on the manpower situatio-i as a whole. These 
estimates are as far as possible to be broken 
down as above, 

(iii) Present employment opportunities calculated accord- 
ing to the momber of vacancies, classified by oc- 
cupational qualifications and other essential re- 
quirements that may be the subject of statistical 
analysis, 

(iv) Estimates of future employment opporttinities, if 
feasible, with information similar to that men- 
tioned above. 

Use 



This information might be used for vocational guidance. 
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placement (including inter-regional clearance), organisation 
of vocational training* Firms would therefore be set up in 
the light of the labour available and other policy factors, 

3* Preparation of statistics 

However, this information once it has been collected, 
is mainly intended for the preparation of statistics. The 
O.E.E.C, dealt with manpower statistics in a recommendation 
/ff(56)59(Final^ specifying the following minim\im data: 

- Once a year, data on the total labour force, show- 
ing separately the number of employed persons and 
the total niimber of xinemployed persons; 

- Once a year, data on the number of persons employed 
in agricultvire and in non-agricultural industries; 

- Quarterly data on the number of employees (wage- 
earners and salaried employees) in non-agricultural 
industries, showing particularly those occupied in 
the manufacturing industries; 

- Quarterly data on weekly hoiirs of work in the manu- 
facturing industries; 

- Monthly data on registered \inemployment, 

4, Application of the 0«E«E«0« Recommendation in the various 
countries 



In order to guarantee a high level of employment, it 
is necessary to have increasingly detailed information on 
the vol\ime of manpower, its distribution and probable trend, 
and this has contributed towards the development of statis- 
tics, 

Canada, the United States, Italy and the United King- 
dom obtain exact figures through sample surveys and ques- 
tionnaires on the total labour force. Similar but lesj' re- 
gular surveys are now also made in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, France and Sweden, 

The other countries base their estimates on population 
censuses, some of which are out of date, and are unable to 



make any estimate of the total labour foioe in the inter- 
vals between censuses* 

Employment statistics concerning enrployers, family busi- 
nesses and self-employed persons are still very rare* 

On the other hand, most countries have valid statis- 
tics on wage-e8U?ners and sal80?ied employees* It should be 
noted, however, that countries such as Spain, Greece, Ice- 
land, Portugal and Turkey have done practically nothing in 
this field* 

Only a few countries comply with the 0,E,E*C, recommen- 
dation concerning the preparation of statistics on average 
weekly hovirs of work* 

Finally, many countries collect monthly data on \mem- 
ployment, though such data are practically non-existent in 
Iceland, Portugal and Turkey, and cover part of the country 
only in Greece* 

5* Role of the employment service in the -preparation 
of statistics 



The statistics mentioned above, apart from those rela- 
ting to unemployment, are not generally prepared by the em- 
ployment service* In most cases, they are derived from so- 
cial insurance returns, while the statistics conce rnin g the 
total labour force and employment are the result of estimates* 

However, if any progress is to be made in the field of 
statistics the employment service must prepare its own sta- 
tistics on the total labour force* This is borne out by 
Sweden's exaaxple* But this lack of statistics must be seen 
as a sign of the relatively recent development of manpower 
policy* 

In conclusion, it may nevertheless be said that the 
statistics currently available give a reasonably good idea 
of the more important trends in the employment situation* 
This statistical material might be turned to even better ac- 
count if the employment service coixld call on more highly 
qualified personnel* 
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OCCUPATIONAL CIASSIPICATION 

1, Pxirpose of occupational classification 

Most manpower policy activities necessitate detailed in- 
formation on the various occupations* Such ir^ormation is 
indispensable for the placement of workers and for the voca- 
tional guidance and training of young people and adults* But 
it is also very important for carrying out the enquiries ne- 
cessaiTT for the preparation of manpower statistics* 

In many O.E.O.L. countries (Austria, Denmark, the United 
States, Prance, Italy, Norway, the Netherlands, the Pederal 
Republic of Germany, the United Kingdom, Sweden), informa- 
tion is collected on occupations in order to prepare nation- 
al classification systems* 

Most of the countries use these classification systems 
for many different purposes, such as the census, the prepa- 
ration of labour statistics, the preparation of brochures or 
other docvimentation for the guidance of young people and 
their parents in the choice of an occupation, and vocation- 
al guidance and training. It may be added in regard to vo- 
cational training that the existence of classification sys- 
tems is a help in drawing up training programmes* Only very 
few countries use these systems for placement purposes, 

2* How the information is collected; co-ordination of 
information work 



It is easy to understand the importance of co-ordinating 
all information work if we want to have uniform information, 
A few comtries, such as Prance, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom and Sweden, have made progress towards better co- 
ordination by making the employment service responsible for 
compiling occupational information* 

In the Netherlands and Sweden, however, special ser- 
vices collect the information concerning the placement ser- 
vice and vocational guidance. In the United Kingdom, this 
work is done by the Ministry of Labour, but information on 
placement, vocational guidance and vocational training is 
obtained from several different departments* 
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In Prancsj a standing conuaisgion common to tlie Minis- 
tries of La'bottr, Education, and Industry and Commerce su- 
pervises this work in co-operation with the placement, cen- 
sus and labour statistics services* 

Co-ordination is closer in other cotmtries where occu- 
pational information is collected by the services responsi- 
ble for all manpower policy activities* 

It may be noted that the manpower policy sector on which 
it is probably most difficult to collect information is on 
the training possibilities for young people in the various 
occupations* 

Information on the training of adults for the various 
occupations is easier to obtain as such training is general- 
ly C8u?ried out under the authority of the responsible Minis- 
try* 

In conclusion, we note the general shortage of occupa- 
tional information and its excessive dispersion* It would 
be desirable if the various seajvices responsible for man- 
power policy were to be responsible for this work far more 
than they have been in the past* 



CONCLUSION 



While manpower forecasts are indispensable for prepar- 
ing a manpower policy and fitting it into the wider frame- 
work of economic and social policy, statistics and occupa- 
tional information are equally essential, since they condi- 
tion the practical application of such a policy* Thus, the 
spread of manpower policy activities in the 0*E*C*D* coun- 
tries depends on the rate of development of these three ba- 
sic factors* 



CO-ORDIMa?ION OF MHPOWER POLICY ACTIYUPIES 



DTORODUGglON 



Prom the brief outline of the various manpower policy 
activities given in the preceding chapter, we can see how 
important it is to co-ordinate these activities. In fact, 
the effectiveness of these measures depends very much on 
the application of one measure or another by a particular 
service and on the latter's co-operation with the other ser- 
vices. 

I.L.O. Convention No. 88 had already examined this pro- 
blem and stipulated "that the essential duty of the eniploy- 
ment service shaJLl be to ensure the best possible or- 

ganisation of the employment market as an integral part of 
the national programme for the achievement maintenance 
of full employment and the development and use of productive 
resources". 

The task is therefore twofold; in the first place, man- 
power policy activities must be organised and co-ordinated; in 
the second place, a national programme for the achievement 
of full employment must be established and carried out. 

Although only the first of these aims is essentially 
an employment service matter, the employment service must 
nevertheless play an important part in the preparation and 
execution of the general programme because it is in that 
framework that manpower policy becomes fu3.1y effective. 

This was noted, moreover, in the preceding chapter 
when studying manpower budgets, forecasts and information. It 
is therefore important to follow the preparation of such a 
programme and to contribute to it by providing appropriate 

- 



forecasts on employment* It is as well to tear in mind 
that social difficulties and discrimination can only be 
overcome in the context of a vast programme based on co- 
operation between employers and employees. The existence of 
such a programme in no way implies dirigiste economic plan- 
ning but creates the conditions necessary for achieving a 
healthy, free economy* Only on this basis and with the 
support of an active manpower' policy can the free play of 
economic forces be truly achieved. And the free play of 
these forces is the necessary prerequisite for ensuring the 
best possible use of the productive resources which deter- 
mine economic growth, and also for balancing the economy 
as a whole in the event of full employment. 

Leaving aside the over-all plan, the value of an active 
manpower policy therefore depends on the way in which it is 
organised and financed* According to I.L.O* Convention No. 
88, the main element of organisation is thus a centralised 
employment service which is in a position to give instruc- 
tions to all the manpower services* It also suggests that 
a number of the manpower policy activities described in Chap- 
ter I should be entmisted to this central employment ser- 
vice, the other activities being carried out in close co- 
operation with that se 3 ?vice. 

We shall now attempt to describe the organisation and 
degree of co-ordination of manpower policy activities in the 
O.E.C.D* countries* 



ORGANISATION OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
1. Introduction: historical perspective 

The hub of manpower policy organisation is therefore 
the employment service* 

I.L.O. Convention No. 2 of 1919, concerning unemploy- 
ment, already recommended the establishment of a system of 
public employment agencies under the control of a central 
authority* I.L.O. Convention No. 88 extended the responsibi- 
lities of this service, now called the employment service, to 
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most of the activities described in Chapter I, This recom- 
mendation is applied in most countries* 

2. Central authority 

Central control therefore exists in almost all the 
O.E.C.D, countries, where the supreme authority lies with a 
Ministry or an autonomous body empowered to give direct in- 
stmictions to all echelons of the manpower administration 
and on all subjects* 

Thus, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden converted the 
communal placement services after the war into State ser- 
vices, while Itely retained its communal services* In Den- 
mark, placement is largely the responsibility of the trade 
union unemployment insurance services, and in •che United 
States, boo, where private profit-making employment agencies 
still exist, placement falls largely on the trade unions* 
In fact, the federal constitution of the United States, 
and similarly that of Switzerland, is an obstacle to the 
creation of a single control body* The power to give di- 
rect instructions to all services is replaced by another 
procedure* Thus, in the United States, the Federal Govern- 
ment can influence State policies by tying the allocation 
of Federal funds to application by the States of minimiTn 
Federal rules* In Switzerland, the central service makes 
recommendations to the Cantons which receive subsidies ’ from 
the Federal Government for their placement services* 

The latest tendency, as observed in the Netherlands, 
No3?way and Sweden, is to turn increasingly towards strict 
centralisation of the placement service organisation 
therefore of the manpower administrations* 

This development is essential, as the following example 
shows, if free and effective action is to be secured. 

In Norway , the central service had recommended the lo- 
cal employment agencies which existed at that time to use 
the occupational index drawn up by the Labour Directorate, 
but this recommendation was ignored, even though the use 
of occupational information was considered indispensable for 
manpower placement* 
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5« AAministratlve organisation at national level 



However, centralisation alone cannot enstire maximum ef- 
ficiency of the placement service and manpower policy as a 
whole. The nature of the organisation of the central ser- 
vice is equally important. 

(a) Ministry 

In most countries, the central service is a Ministry 
conforming to the normal administrative structure (Austria, 
Canada, Denmark, Prance, Italy, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, Switzerland, the United States) . 

(b) Autonomous bodies 

In a few other countries only (Belgim, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Norway and Sweden) , this activity is 
exercised by special autonomous bodies by statutory arrange- 
ment or under Government supervision. 

(c) Autonomous body responsible for a specific field 

The example of a similar organisation covering a parti- 
cular field of manpower policy is provided in Prance by the 
"Association pour la Pormation Sationnelle de la Main- 

d* Oeuvre" (ANIPRTK)). This association is recognised by 
the Ministry of Labour and runs all the accelerated voca- 
tional training centres under that Ministry* s control. This 
form of institution was selected after others had been 
tried out and seems in fact to provide both the flexibility 
and adaptability of a private firm while affording all the 
guarantees required of an official, service largely financed 
by public funds. 

(d) Autonomous body responsible for a region 

Similar organisations have sometimes been set up to 

meet the requirements of regional policy or to run shelter- 
ed workshops. Por example, special companies are formed in 
backward regions to establish industrial areas in those re- 
gions and to set up, rent or purchase industrial enterprises. 
This is the practice in Prance and Great Britain. 
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Decisions at national level 



(a) Autonomous bodies 

In these autonomous bodies, decisions are taken collec- 
tively by a joint coimcil. Thus, in Belgium, employers' and 
workers' representatives form the executive body under an in- 
dependent Ohairmem. In Norway, the Labour Directorate is 
governed by a board consisting of employers' an.d workers' 
delegates. In Sweden, the National Labour Market Board, 
which is responsible for taking basic decisions, includes: 
(1) employers' representatives, (2) trade union representa- 
tives and (5) a representative of the central office work- 
ers' organisation. Finally, in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, two similar bodies are responsible for taking im- 
portant decisions. 

Consequences 

These executive bodies are the most appropriate for fa- 
cilitating the integration of manpower policy with economic 
and social policy as a whole since those interested in the 
labour market situation (employers, workers, employment ser- 
vice officials) themselves take part in the decisions . Man- 
power policy can thus better satisfy the economy's require- 
ments, while those affected by these measures show greater 
understanding. Such bodies can also help to overcome the 
difficulties encountered in applying manpower policy legis- 
lation, since through them all the parties concerned share 
responsibility for carrying out such legislation, which is 
thus no longer the exclusive province of the Government. 
Finally, helping to integrate manpower policy into a much 
broader field is not the only service rendered by these au- 
tonomous bodies through their joint executive organs; they 
also lead inevitably to the centralisation of manpower poli- 
cy, as this is their sole concern. 

(b) Ministries 

On the other hand, very little attempt is made, if 



any, onder the normal administrative set-up to centrelise 
methods of action. The Ministers are frequently responsible 
for a whole series of other matters which they often con- 
sider to be more important, and it can hardly be expected 
that they will spend their energies in defence of a man-“ 
power policy. Pvirthermore , the officials responsible for 
dealing with these problems are not really in a position to 
put their ideas over in the same way as an autonomous body 
since they depend closely for their decisions on the Minis- 
ter himself, who has a great deal to do and, in any case, 
they too have responsibilities which go fs^? beyond the mere 
administration of manpower. In some countries, the need 
for contact and agreement with the manpower organisations 
has led to the establishment of national advisory commissions 
for important questions connected with manpower policy. 

5. OrKanisation at local level 

At local level, it is indispensable that the employment 
service and the whole labour administration should possess 
a close network of agencies which can be easily referred to. 
The manpower administration will thus be able to take re- 
sponsibility for the implementation of manpower policy mea- 
sures of all kinds. 

The distribution and density of the network of local em- 
ployment services naturally depends on demographic and econo- 
mic conditions in the various countries, which makes it 
difficult to conpare individual corintries’ efforts to set up 
such networks. However, a report made on this subject to 
the 30th Session of the I.L.O. Conference on the organisa- 
tion of the employment service, would seem to suggest that 
the network of employment services in most European coun- 
tries is sufficiently dense, but that this is not yet the 
case in the United States. 

However, it is far more essential that these services 
be set up according to a national plan than that they shovdd 
be well distributed. There is no strictly administrative 
obstacle in most countries to the application of this prin- 
ciple as the local employment services are everywhere, ex- 
cept in Italy, Switzerland and the United States, in the 
Government’s hands. 
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In all the O.E.C.D. coxmtries (except Denmark) depart- 
ments responsible for certain problems on a limited region- 
al basis exist in between the central administration and 
the local service. Arrangements of this kind vdiich are 
in keeping with the general administrative structure are no 
doubt necess8u?y to ensure better co-operation with other au- 
thorities and bodies which have to deal with manpower pro- 
blems. 

.6. Decisions at local level 

Where autonomous bodies responsible for manpower admi- 
nistration exist, as is the case in Belgium, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Norway and Sweden, the administrative 
side of manpower policy is integrated with economic and so- 
cial policy at regional or local level through joint execu- 
tive bodies. 

In other O.E.C.D. countries, the regional and local 
manpower administrations include advisory commissions. Their 
composition varies, but they always contain employers' and 
workers' representatives. It would appear that these commis- 
sions are better able to make their influence felt at re- 
gional and local level than at national level. 



CONGIUSION 



Prom this rapid survey of the employment service organ- 
isation, two points clearly emerge: 

1, To be effective, manpower policy needs to be central- 
ly organised. 

2. Bodies endowed with a certain autonomy seem better 
adapted to manpower policy requirements than the 
usual administrative bodies. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 



In addition to placement, which is the basic function 
of labotor administration, vocational guidance is also the 
responsibility of the employment service in most countries, 

1, Centralised organi sation 

Public vocational guidance depends at all echelons on 
the same administration as the placement service in the fol- 
lowing countries: Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the 

Federal Republic of Germany, Austria, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden. 

2, More or less decentralised organisation 

In Switzerland, on the other hand, where the placement 
service is directed at regional level by the Cantons, the 
latter can put vocational guidance in the hands of various 
specialised departments which may not necessarily have any 
connection with the central labour service. In the United 
Kingdom, the Ministry of Labour is alone responsible at 
the highest level, but vocational gxiidance may be provided 
at local level by the school authorities as well as by the 
employment service. Thus, a central employment body for young 
people has been set up by the Ministry of Labour with offi- 
cials from both the Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of 
Education, In Italy, responsibility for vocational guidance 
seems to be in dispute which tends to complicate the si- 
tuation: the Ministry of labour employs a State corporation 

for the vocational guidauxce of certadn groups, while the 
Ministry of Education is trying to get a Bill passed which 
would authorise it to set up a network of special local vo- 
cational guidance centres for school-leavers. In Prance, the 
services of the Ministry of National Education are responsi- 
ble for young people up to the age of 17. Finally, in the 
United States, responsibility is shared by the Federal De- 
partment of Labor and the individual State educational au- 
thorities. 
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3» Go-ordination 



The placement and vocational guidance services there- 
fore generally come under the same centrsQ. authority. Con- 
sequently, co-ordination "between the two services is an in- 
ternal matter and no external difficialties arise. This 
liaison between the two services seems logical and almost 
inevitable when it is remembered that any person who re- 
ceives advice from the vocational guidance service has to 
be directed either to an apprenticeship centre or to a job. 
In practice, however, the advisory committees do not pro- 
vide sufficient contact between the placement and vocation- 
al guidance services. In Prance, the school authorities are 
responsible for the vocational guidance of young people up 
to the age of 17 and in some localities the school vocation- 
al guidance services are housed in the same building as the 
Ministry of Labo\ar services. 

Some co-operation is necessa3?y between the manpower and 
educational authorities since vocational guidance should be- 
gin in the school. This requirement is met in several ways, 
but only in a few countries throu^ the setting up of ad- 
visory councils. However, this is the case in Denmark, 
where there is a board consisting of representatives of the 
Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Education, the Labour 
Directorate, the placement services, teachers, employers, 
workers and women's and young people's organisations. In 
Sweden too, there is a co-ordinating committee composed of 
representatives of the manpower, educational and vocational 
training authorities. 

At local level, the youth employment office in the 
United Kingdom comprises a board consisting of representa- 
tives of the educational authorities, teachers, employers 
and wage-earners. In Prance, the vocational guidance ser- 
vices are represented on the Departmental Council for man- 
power questions. Contacts of this kind with the local Com- 
mittees responsible for manpower questions are also estab- 
lished in a few other countries. 



CONCLUSION 



In short, the most desirable form of co-operation be- 
tween the vocational guidance and placement services has al- 
ready been put into practice, i.e, integration of these ser- 
vices with the manpower administration. Furthermore, the 
need for contact with the schools in regard to vocational 
guidance in no way justifies turning the service over to 
the educational authorities. 



VOCAa?IONAL TRAININS 
1. Definition 



This aspect of manpower policy raises considerable dif- 
ficulties. The vocational training of young people is in 
many countries mainly the concern of the individual econo- 
mic sectors. This is so in Austria, Denmark, Luxembourg, 
the United Kingdom and Switzerland. The employment service 
very rarely takes part, even when vocational training is 
provided at school. There are probably very few countries 
where vocational training is closely linked with the gene- 
ral requirements of manpower policy. But I.L.O. Recommenda- 
tion No. 117, stipulates that vocational training should be 
arranged end co-ordinated on the basis of a general pro- 
gramme which should not be put into effect until the vo- 
lume character of manpower requirements after appren- 

ticeship have been determined. The general programme should 
take account of the individuals’ occupational interests, firms' 
manpower requirements and the community's economic and social 
interests. 

2, An example of efficient co-ordination between the various, 
services; Sweden 

Sweden is the only country which possesses a single 
body, the National Board of Technical and Vocational Education, 
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covering all questions connected with vocational training, 
vocational guidance, manpower requirements, etc. 

In addition, contact has been established at local le- 
vel between the trade schools and the employment services, 
so that vocational training requirements for the area con- 
cerned can be calculated. 

5. Other examples 

In the Netherlands, the local employment services pre- 
pare an annual report in consultation with the industrial 
organisations on the placement of students leaving the tech- 
nical schools. This report is circulated to school princi- 
pals, the Ministry of Education and those responsible for 
training in industiry and comprises an analysis of placement 
difficulties, suggestions for extending or contracting cer- 
tain training courses and proposals for setting up new cours- 
es or schools. 

In the United States, the placement services provide 
information for the authorities responsible for vocational 
training, as well as for the school vocational guidance 
services, so that they can see which sectors are suffering 
from a shortage of skilled manpower and where training 
courses are particularly needed. 

In a few countries, those responsible for vocational 
training in the schools try to take account of manpower re- 
quirements by keeping in touch with employers. 

Where training is provided by industry, it is of course 
the employers who decide on the scope of the training and 
vocational guidance to be given. 

4, Co-ordination between training and placement services 

Recourse is had to the placement branches of the em- 
ployment service in order to facilitate the placement of 
trainees. In some countries, special procedures have been 
established to facilitate contact. In Norway, the placement 
service gets in touch with the trade schools before the end 
of the school year in order to find out which schools can 
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provide workers for vacancies. In Sweden too, the authori- 
ties keep in close touch with school principals. 

5» Where co-ordination is practically impossible 

However, in the case of in-firm vocational training, 
contact with the manpower authorities is generally limited 
to vocational guidance and placement in apprenticeship. f 

This is what usually happens in Austria, Denmark, Luxem- 
bourg, the Federal Republic of Germany, -me United Kingdom 
and Switzerland. There is thus little opportunity to in- 
fluence the extent and content of the training given. It ‘ 

may be mentioned that in Austria and Belgium, apprentices 
are sometimes taken on not because the firm is going to 
need them later but for other reasons (e.g. as cheap labovir) 
since small firms of the kind in question do not generally 
keep the trainees once they have finished their apprentice- 
ship. In Austria, workers are trained in this way in va- 
rious skills, which will probably be of no use later. 

6. Possible remedies , 

In some coxmtries, the employment authorities try to 
influence vocational training by granting training allow- 
ances. This is the practice in Austria, Denmark, the Pede- > 

ral Republic of Germany and the United Kingdom. These allow- 
ances are usually paid when the apprenticeship centre is 
outside the applicant’s home area. In the Federal Republic 
of Germany, the employment service has built hostels with 
its own funds close to training centres to accommodate ap- ; 

prentices coming from other regions. 

7» Present obstacles to the co-ordination of training with 
the aims of general manpower -policy 

The present dispersion of responsibilities for voca- 
tional training would appear to make it very difficult to 
achieve the general aims of manpower policy. 

Moreover, it may be wondered whether, in view of the 
rlipid changes in technology and occupational structures. 
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vocst/^CQcil 'wj?cii.!ii.Xj£ SiiCuld ixow wouZ€ €n^!xjrsl|^ xisvr di.jTsc w^ons 
in order to meet the requirements of manpower policy. 

Generally speaking, the employment authorities have the 
choice between two methods of co-operation with the normal 
training services: either they have a say in the type of 

training to be given and provide the corresponding jobs or 
else they simply provide work once the apprentice^ip is 
completed. The first of these methods makes for efficient 
co-ordination with the vocational guidance services. 

In short, the organisation of the services needs to be 
improved. 



AOOEEERATED VOCATIONAL TRAINING OP ADUIflS 

1. General organisation 

In most of the coiantries where it is practised, the 
accelerated vocational training of adults is in the hands 
of the employment authorities. Thus, the aspects of manpower 
policy in this field and the structural organisation can be 
examined without difficulty. 

Apart from Austria and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the organisation of such training is in all countries based 
on the principle of centralisation - either administrative 
centralisation, as in Denmark, centralisation by occupation, 
as in Belglvim, or, more generally, centralisation at both 
these levels (e.g. in France, Italy, the Netherlands, Swe- 
den and the United Kingdom). It should be added, however, 
that in Italy the en^loyment service is not the only body 
providing accelerated training since other services also 
take a hand in it. 

2. Advantages of centralisation 

From the purely technical point of view, it is observed 
that centralisation at national level makes for greater uni- 
formity: 



- of teaching methods, which can thus be kept at a very 
hig^ level; 

= of workshop equipment; 

- of tools and raw materials, thus making economies 
possible. 

This form of organisation enables satisfactory and easi- 
ly comparable results to be obtained. In addition, the sys- 
tem can be improved without difficulty and the way opened 
for large-scale activities. 

French e;jq)erience shows that centralisation has helped 
to get employers to accept this form of traiiaing. A cen- 
tralised organisation can obtain all the relevant informa- 
tion concerning the skills required, thus facilitating the 
preparation of training curricula. In addition, instructors 
may be exchanged between the various centres and only a re- 
latively small staff is therefore needed. Centralisation al- 
so enables research to be done leading to the preparation 
of rational training programmes. Training time can thus be 
reduced. Finally, centralisation facilitates oxchanges of 
ideas and experience, and makes it easier to build up a 
staff capable of spreading the best methods of training. 

The most obvious advantage of centralisation is to be 
found at administrative level in the rational use of avail- 
able resources. It is so to speak an axiom in economics 
that a firm with three thousand employees can afford to run 
special departments for planning, technical research or mar- 
ket prospection, whereas ten fiimis employing three hundred 
workers cannot each afford to do so, 

5. Co-ordination 



Manpower requirements in a particular speciality and in 
partlctilar sectors are generally determined throu^ contact 
between the employment service and firms. Meditim and long- 
term forecasts are also used for this purpose (e.g. in France, 
the Netherlands and Switzerland) . In the United Kingdom, 
skilled personnel requirements are mainly assessed on the 
basis of recognised placement possibilities. 
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Applicants are selected and directed to training coui'ses 
by the employment service* The advantage of centralised sys- 
tems is that trainees can be transferred from one training 
centre to another, so that special cases can be catered 

for* For example, in Sweden, account is taken of the state 
of health of applicants, and asthmatic trainees are sent to 
training establishments in the mountains* 

Once training is over, the employment service also takes 
responsibility for placement* 



CONCLUSION 



It would seem that a fairly good balance can be estab- 
lished both as regards the organisation of accelerated train- 
ing and co-ordination with the other services concerned* 



GEOGRAPHICAL MOBILITY 

In all the countries measures to promote manpower mobi- 
lity are applied by the employment authorities* The actual 
organisation of such measures cannot therefore be an obsta- 
cle to their inclusion in a wider manpower policy programme* 



TTCAflTTRER TN FAVOUR OF CERTAIN CATEGORIES OF MANPOWER 

Measures in favo\ir of disabled persons, young people, 
older workers, men released from military service, etc*, are 
applied by the employment services alone or, in the case of 
sheltered workshops, in co-operation with other services* 
Thus, the rules of manpower policy would seem to be complied 
with* 
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MEASURES CONKECg?ED WITH FROBItEMS OF REGIONAL POLICY 



In coimtries which prepare manpower forecasts or budgets, 
as is the case, for example, in Prance, the Netherlands and 
Norway, regional policy comes into the wider framework of 
economic and social policy. The manpower policy aspects are 
thus better caterec 

In all count- v^u'>re a regional policy is applied, it 
is considerably inil by ranpower policy measures, since 

the raison d'gtre of regional policy is precisely the pre- 
sence of substantial unemployment or underemployment. The 
extent of such measures obviously varies greatly according 
to their degree of integration into a general manpower pro- 
gramme. 



i. Role of the employment authorities in regional policy 

In Norway, for example, regional policy is the respon- 
sibility of the employment authorities. The special pro- 
grammes for which specific funds are provided are implement- 
ed by the employment authorities in co-operation with local 
services. 

It is moreover importp'-t to give the employment service 
a decisive role. Thus, the programmes submitted should be 
approved by a special commit teo ( int er mini s t er i al , for exam- 
ple) in which the manpower authorities take part. This is 
the practice in Prance and the Federal Rei>ublic of Germany. 

Certain forms of employment service intervention are 
much less wide in scope; e.g. when its task is limited to 
determining the extent of areas to be developed (United 
States) , or again when it only provides an -..^formation ser- 
vice in relation to firms. 

Regional policy measvires directly concerning manpower 
alone are rare and are appli'^d by the employment authorities. 
For example, they may pay the removal expenses of the key- 
workers of a firm who settle in the area to be developed, 
and perhaps their return jo\arney too (e.g« Prance, the 
Netherlands, United Kingdom). Generally speaking, the man- 
power authorities bake steps to promote the geographical 
«Ti(i occupational mobility of manpower when there is no region- 
al policy. 
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CONCLUSION 



In matters of regional policy it is desirable that the 
employment authorities should not be confined to measures 
strictly relating to manpower but should be associated with 
economic and social decisions in general. This would make 
for better co-ordination. 



MEASURES TO EVEN OUT SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT 

In some countries, as in Norway, for example, manpower 
budgets or forecasts are used especially for forecasting 
seasonal variations in employment, so that measures such as 
public work programmes may be taken to remedy them. The 
employment axithorities are responsible for applying such 
measures. 

The employment authorities \indertake additional work 
(Norway, Sweden) and help to carry it out by constituting 
on their own accoTint public investment reserves (Sweden) 
and by su?)sidising the cost of preparing pre-planning (again 
Sweden) . The employment authorities also influence the time- 
table of building work by issuing permits for work to com- 
mence (Denmark, Norway, Sweden). To an increasing extent, 
too, building pro^jects are co-ordinated by commissions 
placed under the aegis of the employment authorities (Fede- 
ral Republic of Germanj’’, Sweden). Similarly, the employ- 
ment service is responsible for subsidies for winter build- 
ing work (Austria, Norway, Netherlands, Federal Republic of 
Germany) and for making up any loss of wages due to bad wea- 
ther. 

The training of workers during the slack season j.s 
also arranged or facilitated by the employment service 
(Netherlands, Federeil Republic of Germany). 

The measures taken to even out seasonal variations in 
employment in the building industry are a good example of 
what can be achieved by a manpower policy when the employ- 
ment service authorities have effective means of action. 
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Although it is in fact in the huildiiig industry's interest 
to use its capacity throughout the year and although the 
public authorities tend in the interests of the community to 
spread their programmes over the whole year, the work is 
not always distributed as well as it might be. In Norway 
and Sweden, the employment service has a considerable say 
in the execution of public works, not only because it issues 
building permits but also because it is very closely con- 
cerned with the preparation of the building timetable. Si- 
milarly, in the Federal Republic of Germany, the employment 
service takes part \j”i.th the Government in measvires of co- 
ordination. 

In Austria, on the other hand, lack of co-ordination 
of public works projects prevents seasonal tinemployment from 
being kept in check. Although ihe employment service has 
the power to intervene, no great importance is attached to 
the application of manpower policy criteria. 



CONCLUSION 



Good co-ordination in this field can lead fairly easily 
to spectacular results. 



^rRARTTPT:R IN FAVOUR OF CERTAIN SECTORS OF IHE ECONOMY 

'Although forecasts on the manpower situation are general- 
ly of the greatest importance in any manpower policy, they 
are particularly indispensable when it comes to developing 
certain sectors of the economy, through measures affecting 
the actual structure of the economy, whose repercussions 
on manpower are at first rather slight. The extent and di- 
rection of changes should be determined with the greatest 
possible precision, in consultation with those concerned and 
their industrial organisations, in order to assess the spe- 
cial reqiii: ements of manpower policy. 
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Aji exasMle worth emulating 



France has carried out certain experiments which demon- 
strate that politico-structural changes in general, and more 
particularly in connection with manpower, can he programmed* 
Side hy side with its economic and employment forecasting, 
Prance has set up a special fvind administered by the Minis- 
tries concemed, in which the einployment authorities take 
part* This fxind is intended to promote economic and social 
development. In the Netherlands, structural policy is close- 
ly linked with regional policy* Here too, economic programm- 
ing has been practised since the end of the war and em- 
ployment forecasts are taking a bigger place in such pro- 
gramming* 

More specific steps are taken in some countries* Thus, 
the manpower authorities provide special allowances for the 
workers affected, in the same way as they would for ordinary 
measures* Manpower policy therefore seems to be well co- 
ordinated, but it is particularly difficult in this field* 



FINANCING OF MANPOWER POLICY ACTIVITIES 

The organisation and effective application of manpower 
policy, the nature of its activities and the extent of its 
docTimentation depend in the first place on the way it is fi- 
nanced* 

1* The wrong way 

The material at our disposal for the preparation of 
this report makes very little reference to this question. 
Occasionally mention is made, . owever, of the inadequacy 
of a procedure that makes measures for the training of adults 
depend on the outcome of the annual debate on the budget. 

2. A better way 

The best solution to the financing problem is without 
doubt the autonomous fvmd as a whole series of manpov/er 



policy activities have to he put in hand whatever the eco- 
nomic and hudgetary situation. 

3. Example 

In some countries (Federal Republic of Germany, for ex- 
ample) , a special fund has h 'csn set up with unemployment 
insTirance surpluses. However, this dependence on unemploy- 
ment insurance may be inconvenient during a sliimp, as little 
or nothing would then be available for an active manpower 
policy. Nevertheless, the fact of having made the xmemploy- 
ment insurance fund autonomous and of having recourse to it 
for manpower policy purposes is an advance on the position 
of complete dependence on the annual budget. In order to 
make sure that the public unemployment insurance fund shows 
a surplus, xmemployment insurance contributions are fixed 
with an eye to the requirements of manpower policy in addi- 
tion to the usual criteria. 

In practice, tinemployment insurance funds have always 
been available for manpower policy purposes, e.g. for worker 
migration or training, or in order to subsidise public works 
designed to reduce unemployment. However, such meas\ires 
were generally confined to the unemployed in receipt of be- 
nefit, that is to say the amoiint of expenditure was limited 
by what could be saved on unemployment benefit, a system which 
does not exactly encourage an active manpower policy. 

In a few countries, special funds are available for 
some manpower policy activities; this is the case in Norway 
for measures of regional policy. Similarly, in France, the 
Economic and Social Fund is available to manpower policy for 
regional policy purposes and the training of adults. This 
country has also recently set up a special employment fund. 



CONCLUSION 

No exhaustive study seems to have been made as yet of 
the all-important problem of financing manpower policy and no 
very satisfactory solution has therefore yet been found. 
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MANFOWEE POLICY AUD THE EMPLOYMENO) SITUATION 



Before drawing any conclusions as regards manpower po- 
licy activity and organisation, it would be interestii^ to 
know whether the various countries observe any relationship 
between the development of manpower policy and the employ- 
ment situation. This is of course a very difficult ques- 
tion owing to the relatively recent development of manpower 
policy. 

1. Comparison 



Let us first take a look at the following table , show- 
ing the unemployment trend since 1957 in the main countries 
dealt with in this report: 





1957 


1958 


1959 


I960 


1961 


1962 


Austria 


4.9 


5.6 


5.0 


3.8 


5.0 


5.0 


Denmark 


10.2 


9.6 


6.1 


4.3 


5.9 


5.3 


Norway 


1.4 


2.3 


2.2 


1.7 


1.2 


1.4 


Sweden 


1.9 


2.5 


2.0 


1.4 


1.2 


1.3 


Switzerland 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.7 


0.4 


0.4 


United Kingdom 


1.6 


2.2 


2.3 


1.7 


1.6 


2.1 


Belgium .« 


5.5 


8.5 


0.5 


7.5 , 


6.0 


4.0 


France(l) .. 


- 


- 


- 


1.1 


— 




Federal Republic of Germany 


5.4 


5.5 


2.4 


1.2 


0.8 


0.7 


Italy 


9.0 


9.0 


8.7 


7.9 


7.2 


0.5 


Holland 


1.2 


2.3 


1.8 


1.2 


0.9 


0.9 


United States 


4.3 


6.8 


5.5 


5.6 


6.7 


5.6 



(1) Judging by the actual figures, the French rate of un- 
employment was no worse during the other years than in i960. 
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Statistics on the rate of unemployment are often re- 
garded with some mistrust and no great value is attached to 
comparisons between several countries. However, a study 
made in the United States(l) shows that the results obtained 
with these statistics are more conclusive than is general- 
ly admitted. An attempt v?as made in this study to eliminate 
as far as possible differences due to methods of investiga- 
tion. Below are some of the results obtained. 



Rate of unemploment in 1960 



United States 

Canada 

France 

Federal Republic of Germany . . 

United Kingdom 

Italy 

Sweden (1961) 



Not corrected 


Corrected 


5.6 


5.6 


7.0 


7.0 


1.1 


1.9 


1.2 


1.0 


1.6 


2.4 


7.9 


4.3 


1.2 


1.5 



2, Observations 



First observation t according to this study, the posi- 
tion in the United Kingdom is more serious than appears from 
the uncorrected table. 

Second observation ! except in 1958 and 1959 » which 
were recession years, the following countries constantly had 
an unemployment rate of less than 2 per cent: France, Nor- 

way, the Netherlands, Sweden and Switzerlauid, On the other 
hand, the rate of iinemployment was regularly above 3 per 



(1) Comparative levels of xinemployment in industrial coun- 
tries. Report prepared for the President's Committee to 
Appraise Employment and Unemployment Statistics by 
Robert J, Myers and John H, Chandler, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. 



cent in Belgium. Denmark. Italy. Austria and the United 
States. Two countries cannot he placed in either category: 
the Pedea'al Republic of Germany and the United Kingdom, 

In the last few years, the Federal Republic of Germany 
has succeeded in reducing the rate of vinemployment to less 
than 2 per cent, while in the United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, where it was between 2 and 5 per cent, it has lately 
increased appreciably. 

Third observation : four countries with very low rates 

of unemployment - Prance, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden 
- take vigorous measures in the field of manpower policy. 
They have drawn up economic programmes or economic and em- 
ployment forecasts which show the importance of aspects of 
manpower policy for the trend of employment. 

Switzerland, on the other hand, which also has a very 
low rate of unemployment, does not owe this to its manpower 
policy and in fact solves its manpower problems by employing 
a large number of foreign workers who a-’e dismissed when 
requirements diminish and return to their country of ori- 
gin, Thus, Switzerland does not suffer from xmemployment , 

Pourth observation : in countries where the situation 

is constantly poor - Austria, Belgitim, Denmark, the United 
States and Italy - manpower policy is compaa?8tively less 
developed, and none of these coiantries prepares economic 
programmes or over-all forecasts of employment. 

The case of the United Kingdom is more complicated and 
does not seem to fit in with the idea that there is a con- 
nection between the rate of unemployment and the degree of 
development of manpower policy. The increase in the rate of 
unemployment in 1962-63 is particularly surprising in view 
of the development of a manpower policy system which is 
excellent in itself. The employment service is fully em- 
powered, for instance, and much more than in some other 
countries, to apply a regional policy or a training pro- 
gramme. However, these powers are not used, as the Prime 
Minister and the Leader of the Opposite.! had to admit dur- 
ing a parliamentary debate in 1962. The discontinuance of 
the manpower budgets is symptomatic of the small attention 
paid to manpower policy. 
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In the Federal Republic of Germany, on the other hand, 
the rate of \inemployment was reduced to below the appeurent- 
iy critical level of 2 per cent thanks to effective mea- 
sures of manpower policy, particularly in regard to season- 
al xinemployment * It is, of course, still too early to say 
whether this favourable situation can be maintained des- 
pite the absence of forecasting and general programming* 
However, Federal Germany is already beginning to draw up 
an outline plan, thus following the trend towards planning 
in the E*E*C* 

Similarly, the recent more encouraging development of 
the employment situation in Belgium and Italy coincides, as 
far as Belgium in particular is concerned, with the intro- 
duction of more vigorous measures of manpower policy. 



CONCLUSION 

It is extremely difficult to establish a definite 
relationship between a vigorous manpower policy and the em- 
ployment situation. 

Many countries have succeeded in maintaining c 'igh le- 
vel of employment although their manpower policy is inade- 
quate, They do this by creating a big demand through the 
traditional instrtunents of economic policy (cheap credit, de- 
ficit budgeting). But such a policy is bound to lead in 
the long run to monetary difficulties which may well prove 
an even more serious threat to full employment. 

Admittedly there is not yet enough evidence to estab- 
lish a definite relationship between a vigorous manpower po- 
licy and a manpower situation approaching full employment 
which at the same time guarantees the stability of purchas- 
ing power and the maintenance of adequate growtl • The pos- 
sibility of such a relationship is nevertheless worth con- 
sidering and, above all, worth examining more thoroughly. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



1* Role of manpower policy 

In order not to create any misunderstanding as to the 
exact role of manpower policy in the context of economic 
and social policy, it should he emphasized that hy itself a 
manpower policy, no matter how active, cannot ensure full 
employment. Such a concept of manpower policy would preju- 
dice the very ends it is designed to serve. 

In order to achieve ana maintain full employment, a 
government should of course make use in its economic pnri 
social policy of all the modern means available without ad- 
hering rigidly to any one principle, hut if it wishes to 
make full employment t. lasting success, it should in our 
opinion supplement it hy an active manpower policy* 

2. Present -position 

Por various reasons, we have been able to give in the 
preceding chapters only an imperfect picture of the develop- 
ment of manpower policy. Despite this imperfection, how- 
ever, we can see that there has been a distinct tendency in 
the O.E.C.D, countries since the end of the Second World 
.War to develop manpower policy measures in order to over- 
come economic and social difficulties. The Member coxintries 
are setting up employment services which, in keeping with 
the wish of I.L.O, Convention No, 88, are an effective in- 
strument for achieving and maintaining full employment. Pre- 
sent achievements range from isolated measures taken for a 
particular purpose to a modern concept of manpower policy in- 
tegrated logically and consciously with a general programme. 







3, Reasons for the< interest shovm in manpower jBplicy. 



The reasons for this devslopnsnt are as follows? accord- 
ing to the literal economists, an active policy based sole- 
ly on general economic measures should suffice to ensure 
the full utilisation of the factors of production. However, 
it has been found that such a policy cannot maintain full 
employment, nor even very often ochieve it. In fact, be- 
fore such traditional general measures have produced their 
full effect, bottlenecks will appear which will be a threat 
to economic growth and stability and thus to full employ- 
ment. The economic and employment structure is in fact in- 
consistent with the conditions created by full employment. 
Lack of mobility and adaptabilxty on the part of the fac- 
tors of production are the cause of these bottlenecks. 

Although technical progress enables the most diverse 
firms to choose their location with considerable freedom, 
the mobility of capital remains slight, and regional re- 
serves of manpower are not automatically called on, even in 
periods c'f great shortage. 

Seasonal variations in employment also compromise full 
employment. In the building industry, for example, where 
work cannot keep pace with requirements, the investment 
and adaptation needed to make full use of capacity throu^- 
out the year and avoid winter unemployment are not carried 

out. 

Even where there is a very active economic policy, 
public private investment txTj too little adapted to 

the needs of the situation and the structtire of employment. 

Furthermore, for reasons which are easy to understand, 
men do not willingly change their occupation, place of re- 
sidence or employer. Nor does a man automatically find the 
most productive work or that which is to his own greatest 
advantage when he suddenly changes his job. 

Finally, irrational training, neglect of the limitations 
of the disabled, dxscrimination against certain categories 
of workers or reluctance to institute new forms of employ- 
ment are prejudicial to work capacity and mon' s happiness. 

All these reasons have led to the development of man- 
power policy. 
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4, Fields of activity 






(a) Aim 

The O.E.C.D. Member States have therefore begun to work 
out measures to overcome these obstacles* Taken together 
these measures constitute an active manpower policy, whose 
role is decisive both from the economic and the social 
point of view* On the basis of an economic policy aimed 
at full employment, an active manpower policy helps to achieve 
and maintain such full employment. To this end, the States 
take steps to achieve full employment through the elimina- 
tion of unemployment and underemployment. At the same time, 
an attempt is made to adapt the structure of employment to 
the requirements of economic growth, and to maintain full 
employment when this is in danger in certain economic sec- 
tors or certain areas or in periods of business recession. 

(b) Types of measures 

All sorts of measures may be taken to attain these 
goals: measures of regional policy or to even out seasonal 

variations in employment, appropriate use of public and 
private investment, general vocational training, measures to 
promote geographical and occupational mobility, campaign 
against premature enforced retirement, occupational redeploy- 
ment of the disabled, etc. 

(c) Means of application 

A placement and vocational guidance service is the ob- 
vious means of making these measures fully effective* Accord- 
ing to the circumstances, priority will be given to mea- 
sures designed to provide work or to measTires to promote 
manpower mobility. 

However, it is always necessary and should be possible 
to use all meas\ires in a co-ordinated and flexible manner. 

In this way, and this is the characteristic of an efficient 
manpower policy, there can be no danger of the general si- 
tuation worsening through the use of such direct and selec- 
tive measures. 



5 



Application 



The measures we have jxist described, together with others 
of the same kind, are applicable in any situation arising 
under pm. economic policy aiming at full employment. It msiy 
be wondered therefore whether an active manpower policy is 
only necessary and effective where there is a hign level of 
employment or full employment. It has been observed, how- 
ever, that such measures may be necessary even where the 
level of employment is manifestly inconsistent with a po- 
licy of full employment. Even in this case they may help 
to reduce the rate of unemployment , Furthermore, where 
full employment has not been achieved, an active manpower 
policy creates the conditions which lead to the success of 
a policy of full employment. It matters little whether ftdl 
employment cannot be achieved for lack of consumer demand 
or as a result of structural weaknesses, since manpower po- 
licy measures create the conditions for the use of ni .i. the 
factors of production. 

It is tmie that the concept of an active manpower po- 
licy was mainly developed n the basis of a high level of 
employment or fvill employLient obtained through general mea- 
sures of economic policy. The first measures of active la- 
bour market or manpower policy were worked out to fit this 
kind of situation. 

As opposed to general budget a3?y or other cui*rent mea- 
sures, manpower policy measures encourage the esspansion of 
production and at the same time have an anti-inflationai?y 
effect on prices. In fact, such measiires make it easier 
to deal with any bottlenecks that may arise in the economy. 
Furthermore, from the social and political point of view, 
they have the advantage of giving the individual greater 
freedom in his choice of occupation and job and safeguard- 
ing him against any loss of income. Finally, by TnaVing 




for a "better understanding of the changes which occur in 
economic life, such measures can obviate political pres- 
sure for restrictive or protectionist actional). 

Thus, an active manpower policy is an essential instru- 
ment for any employment policy, whatever the economic si- 
tuation or the structiaral trend. 



CONCLUSION 



So far, growth, stability and full employment have 
been ■* t garded as identical goals which may be attained by 
t’ jmbined use of general economic policy and manpower po- 
lic;y. This approach does not allow for the fact that full 
utilisation of the factors of production, including manpower, 
is actually the prerequisite for maximum achievement of 
the first two goals (growth and stability). Employment 
policy should therefore no longer be regarded as deriving 
from general economic policy and at the most as one of the 
conditions for economic eguilibriTun. Quite the contrary, an 
adequate employment and full employment structure should be 
regarded as basic to optimum growth and stability. Thus, 
manpower nnd a consequent active manpower policy are the 
key to maximum economic and social progress. 

6. Conditions for an effective manpower policy 

(i) It must cover manpower as a whole 

In order to be effective, a manpower policy must 
cover manpower as a whole and not just unemployed workers 
in receipt of benefit. There should therefore be strong 
inducements to make full use of the various manpower 



( 1 ) Gosta Eehn; "Reasons for the expansion of labor market 
policy regarded as an instrument of economic progress"; 
report to the Conference of "Senior Economic Advisers", 
E.C.E., 20th-24th March, 1961. 
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services* An increasing number of measures are being "taken 
in this direction in the various O.E.C.D. Member countries* 
We have noted those to promote vocational training, geo- 
graphical mobility and the regional development of certain 
economic sectors. All these measures are more and more 
widely practised without distinction between workers in em- 
ployment and the unemployed. 

An example of this trend is to be seen in the develop- 
ment of the accelerated vocational trai nin g of adults. There 
is a growing tendency to turn this system into an instru- 
ment to provide workers X'jith a standard of traini n g com- 
parable with what they might acquire through a full length 
course* Such training is provided in the light of indivi- 
dual abilities and the needs of the economy. 

Formerly, training for the assisted unemployed was re- 
garded at best as a means of providing them with ;just suf- 
ficient training to enable them to take the first job avail- 
able. Fairly often - and this still happens - training was 
simply dropped when a oob turned up* 

(ii) It must encourage the use of the facilities p rovided 

The second important prerequisite is, as we have al- 
ready said, to encourage the use of the facilities provid- 
ed, so that manpower policy is in a position to eliminate 
the obstacles opposing the free and voluntary movement of 
the factors of production* To do this, it is necessary in 
regional policy, for example, to compensate the disadvan- 
tanges from the point of view of competition that might 
arise from setting up a firm in a region where there is un- 
employment or under-employment, in fact, the presence of 
abundant manpower is in most cases not sufficient compen- 
sation and, if necessary, subsidies must be granted, cheap 
credit provided, the infrastructure improved, etc. Similar- 
ly, winter building work entails difficulties, in the be- 
ginning at least, which can only be overcome by correspond- 
ing compensation. Finally, the allowances provided for work- 
ers in the event of training, removals or the conversion of 
a firm are of no less importance* 
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7, Organisation - tripartite bodies 

(Dxi 6 concaption and inplaiii&ntatxon of sucb. a policy rs~ 
quire a strong organisation closaly connactad. with, tha par- 
ties involved. The manpower authox’ities in the O.E.C.D. 
countries are taking this principle increasingly into account, 
A marked tendency towards the centralisation of the employ- 
service has been noted since the end of the Second World 
War, In several countries, the communal placement services 
have been transformed into State services. At the same time, 
the employment services have been modernised by the crea- 
tion of powerful central services whose executive bodies 
are as far as possible tripartite. Where such a st3?ucture 
does not exist, appropriate advisory councils have been pro- 
vided. 

8. Einanoe 



The solution of the financial problem is of over-riding 
importance for any active manpower policy. For example, in 
order to msdntain employment in depressed economic sectors, 
large direct or indirect subsidies are often granted, or use 
is of protectionist measures. More often than not, how- 

ever, the funds disbursed in this way mi^t be used for po- 
sitive manpower policy ptirposes. Furthermore, to an increas- 
ing extent, expendittire of this kind is no longer regarded 
as money spent in the interest of social welfare but as a 
profitable investment. Thus, the development of "economics 
of manpower" should lead to a rational assessment of the 
amount that might reasonably be spent, from the point of 
view of economics, on a manpower policy. 

In practice, some coxintries have already worked out me- 
thods of financing which enable manpower policy measures to 
be applied regardless of budgetary considerations or market 
fluctuations, 

9. Programming 

The gradual development of the employment service also 
entails a gradual Improvement in the statistical or other 
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bases for assessinR the manpower situation and establishing 
empl.oyment forecasts. Emplojnnent policy is thus placed on 
an increasingly soiind foundation* 

In Come countries, the manpower question is already 
tr ated as an important factor in general economic program- 
ming. Such programming takes account of employment fore- 

casts and thus greatly helps to bring economic and social 
problems nearer to a rational solution. 

Programming is the ideal instrument for establishing 
the best possible relationship between manpower policy and 
its goal; to achieve and maintain ftzll employment. 



The problems raised by the rapid pace of ta^haological 
change, integration of the economy as a whole and assistance 
to the developing countries can only be solved by speedy 
and consistent measures. 

k comparison of the sixties wildi the preceding ten 
years would appear to indicate that economic and social pro- 
blems are moving towards new diffi 



in the last few years. Sectors of over-investment are be- 
ginning to appear and in some fields technological changes 
are weakening the demand for manpower. 

If the problems raised by the re-adaptation of man- 
power cannot be solved rapidly and without friction, we must 
espect serious unemployment even if a vigorous growth poli- 
cy is applied. The ordinary instruments of budgetary and 
monetary -pi^cy will not suffice. This situation is also 
likely to be further complicated by inf lationary pressiires 
and balance-of-payments difficulties, which might in turn 
give rise to social imrest and the revival of protectionist 
attitudes that would not fail to have an adverse effect on 



OONOLUSION 



economic growth will not continue 




economic and social progress, as well as on all the develop- 
ment prospects of economic \inits extending beyond national 
frontiers(l} • 

An active manpower policy is no doubt one of the best 
means of overcoming these difficulties. However, the multi- 
plicity of the measures mentioned in the present report 
should not blind us to the fact > they have developed re- 
latively slowly compared with requirements. Governments, 
employers and workers should therefore do their utmost to 
accelerate end intensify their development. 

To this end, close co-operation should first be estab- 
lished between government, employers and wage-earners. Ex- 
perience shows that tripartite bodies are particularly ap- 
propriate. 

The development of an active manpower policy will be 
facilitated by efficient co-ordination between the various 
seirvices in a centralised employment department. Further- 
more, an over-all concept of manpower policy is just as ne- 
cessary as good development. However, in many respects, it 
is essential that the aspects of manpower policy should 
first be taken into consideration when examining economic 
and social problems. 

The financing and planning of an active manpower poli- 
cy are of decisive importance. It is still too frequently 
forgotten with regard to financing that an active manpower 
policy should be treated as a long-tt cm policy and there- 
fore independently of the short term economic situation or 
the budget. It is best to define such a policy in terms of 
the results of employment programming and to finance it 
through an independent body. 

Even in the most advanced countries, manpower policy is 
a relatively new factor and there is no danger of its acti- 
vities exceeding an econc ically reasonable figure. The li- 
mits of the "economics ?f manpower" should nevertheless be 
established within the O.E.C.D. framework. 



(1) Memorandum to the Council on the Operational Programme 
1964-66 of the Manpower and Social Affairs Committee of 
O.E.C.D. ^(63)60 Annex VII, page 27 . 
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Measures connected with manpower policy should cover 
total manpower* The content of such meas\ores should he de- 
termined after analysis of manpower problems and on the ba- 
sis of an over-all manpower policy prepared in the context 
of the economic programme* Employers and workers should be 
associated with these decisions* 

The incentives employed by manpower policy to promote 
the mobility of the factors of production should be adapted 
to the aims in view. In the first place, they should be 
sufficiently effective to overcome the obstacles to the mo- 
bility of those factors, and particularly manpower mobility; 
in the second place, they should be able to make good any 
disadvantages that mi^t result from such a policy of mobi- 
lity. 

Finally, manpower policy ^iieasures should be formulated 
in the clear knowledge that economic growth and stability 
are the fruits of full employment and consequently of man- 
power policy. 
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THE TRADE UNION ATTITUDE 



TOWARDS AN ACTIVE MNPOWER POLICY 



"by Hermann Eeermann 

Vice President of the Deutscher Gewerkschaftstund 
(German Trade Union Confederation') D.G.B. 



Free Trade Unions throughout the world have always 
been in favour of a manpower policy aimed at improving the 
worker's li-'ri.ng conditions, and assuring him uninterrup- 
ted employment and a reasonable share in the results of 
his work. The emergence of trade unions was due to the 
complications arising in connection with the manpower situa- 
tion at the beginning of the industrial period, when it 
was recognised that a labour market did in fact exist and 
that it was subject to certain laws. Toda^*, everybody knows 
what human tragedies resulted from the rutniess exploitation 
of the labour market afad the principle of laissez-faire; 
inhumane working hours with low wages, followed by periods 
of Tinemployment without any form of social security. 

As a result of decades of experience, the free trade 
tinions are all in favour of an active manpower policy. 



Full employment and social security 

From the trade-union point of view, an active manpower 
policy is a prerequisite for the attainment and maintenance 
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of full employment. The free trade \mions are quite con- 
vinced that full employment is not and ^ould not be the re- 
sult of chance, even though it may frequently appear to be 
so. On the contrary, the entire political energy of the 
people should be directed to ensuring and maintaining such 
full employment. The trade unions know that the well-being' 
of a people, the entire social policy and the social secu- 
rity of the workers are all dependent on the maintenance of 
full eii5)loyment. 



Pull employment in Freedom 

The basic aim - the attainment and maintenance of full 
enq>loyment — can only be achieved if it is pursued in con- 
ditions of freedom. We therefore consider that full employ- 
ment is not merely the ernploymeiit of all workers without 
regard to t&e ty^e o£ employment* Pull employment is not 
merely thd fact that there are ho unemployed. We consider 
that it is far more necessa^ for the conception of full em- 
ployment to be bound Hip With that of liberty; i.e. that the 
worker is free to choose his job without any interference 
or discrimination by the state-. 

Government manpower policy in the free democracies should 
therefore be orientated along these lines. 

The free trade \niions, unlike thosis in the government- 
controlled economies, consider that "full employment in Con- 
ditions of Freedom" is ar. important principle. It gives to 
the conception of full eiujjloyment i.e. full employment of 
all workers in the jobs of their choice, its real meaning, 
which satisfies both the rights of man and the dignity of 
the worker. 

We therefore consider that an active manpower policy 
should be pursued in the light of this conception of full 
employment. 
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Active Manpower Policy based on Democratic Principles 



The trade xjnions are quite convinced that the mainte- 
nance of full employirent necessitates a planned, purposeful 
active manpower policy. Such a policy must not, however, 
be dependent on government regulations or political consi- 
deration since a policy of this sort does not take into 
account the democratic rights of the workers or their human 
dignity. 

No enforcement is necessary to achieve the desired aims 
of manpower policy. On the contrary, results can be achieved 
far better by providing the necessary incentives - whether 
wage incentives or others. So far as the workers are con- 
cerned, it is absolutely essential that labour problems 
should be solved in accordance with free democratic princi- 
ples. They will always react violently to any restriction 
of their rights. The guaranteeing of their rights is their 
only way of ensuring the untrammelled development of their 
personalities as dependent workers. 

We aro against all attempts - even well-intentioned 
ones - by the state to direct laboxir which, by whatever 
means, lead to a restriction of the rights of the workers. 

It frequently appe6u?s t us that measures connect-' 
with economic and manpower pouicy are still based on con- 
siderations dating from the last century. We are opposed 
to the worker's being considered merely as a factor in pro- 
duction like any other source of energy. An active manpower 
policy based on democratic principles must, therefore, pay 
pairticular attention to the position of the worker in the 
economic process and sweep away outworn ideas. 



Manpower Statistics 

It is an essential prerequisite of an active meuipower 
policy that the manpower situation should be thoroughly 
.and carefully watched. 

Such observation - labour market statistics - the deter- 
mination of manpower trends - is an important basis for 
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planning measures# If manpower policy is 1:0 be adapted to 
the actual conditions, but is also to be in a position to 
encourage activities, this can only be achieved if it is 
flexible and its political considerations are based on a loiow- 
ledge of the normal evolution of manpower phenomena. On 
the basis of such comprehensive statistical data, measures 
to control fluctuations in manpower must be taken when it 
becomes evident that modifications occur. But the only 
reasonable purpose of labour statistics is to achieve the 
highest possible level of employment and the highest rate 
of productivity, by encouraging or discouraging certain trends 
which have been observed. In making use of these manpower 
statistics in the necessary manpower policy measures, it 
appears to us that, in many countries, an even more purpose- 
ful and active policy is necessary, if developments are not 
to be left to chance, as has sometimes been the case hither- 
to. 

We feel it is worth considering the possibility of 
adopting a standard basis for an analysis of the laboxir 
market, on which labour potential would be diown in the 
form of etaudard and comparable figures. A coxintry’ s labotir 
potential and the percentage of its wage-earners as com- 
pared with the size of its population would be a reliable 
guide to ibs degree of employment and economic soundness. A 
modern labour market analysis must not only be guided by 
the ratio of unemployed to employed persons, but as a ba- 
sis for this analysis, as far as full employment is concern- 
ed, must also devote more attention than previously to the 
ratio of the labour potential. 

Here I would refer to the E.E.C. Reports on the Mar- 
ket Situation, which are based on the following statistical 
data: 

1. The number of unemployed; 

2. The number of vacant jobs; 

3. The number of jobs filled by the labour exchanges. 

We consider that even these data are not a sufficient 
basis on which to assess the manpower situation, since the 
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number of do"bs vacant and the nximber filled are frequently 
dependent on chance* Even the lanemployment figure does not 
constitute a reliable basis for deciding whether or not 
there is full employment* In o\ir opinion} such a method is 
out-of-date. 

If the extensive use of unreliable data in assessing 
the market results continues , there is a serious danger that 
the value of forecasts will suffer considerably. Ihe O.E.C.D. 
should make an effort in this connection to work out stan- 
dardised criteria, since the analysis of the labour market 
is a prerequisite for the implementation of manpower policy. 



Occupational and geographical mobility 

Ihe occupational and geographical mobility of the la- 
boiir force is a very important problem in any manpower po- 
licy. It is right that geographical mobility should be fa- 
cilitated in the interests of the economy. But we should 
be quite clear that there are strict limitations on such 
geographical mobility, since frequent changes of residence 
have adverse human and psychological effects on the worker 
and even on his family. From a purely economic point of 
view it is advantageous to move workers and their families 
to places where jobs are available. At first sight, it 
woTild appear that such measiires - seen from a purely econo- 
mic point of view - are cheap and effective. In the long 
run, however, once such measures have gone beyond a certain 
point, the costs involved increase, quite apart from the 
fact that work performance frequently falls off on account 
of personal difficulties. Prom the trade union point of view, 
therefore, manpower policy should include not only the pos- 
sibility of ensuring the geographical mobility of the la- 
bour force but also, and to an increasing extent, the "mobi- 
lity of job". In the long run, and on general humanitarian 
grounds, it would appear to be far more important to orien- 
tate n^power policy in such a way that, in areas where 
there is a superfluity of labour, industrial complexes ^ould 
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be set up to a greater extent than has been hitherto the 
case, so as to integrate workers into the industrial pro- 
cess in the surrotindings to which they are accustomed. Ex- 
perience in Europe has shown that no real integration of 
foreign workers (e.g. southern Europeans into northern 
Europe) actually takes place, and that any advantages gain- 
ed by workers through finding employment in foreign coun- 
tries are offset by financial and personal disadvantages. 
Experience also shows, at least in Europe, that generally 
speaking there is no question of real emigration, but that 
workers merely go to the foreign country for a few years 
in order to return to their accustomed environment later. 
Only in rare cases is there real assimilation, Q)he reason 
for this is undoubtedly to be foxind in the fact that, with 
modern means of transport, workers can easily and quickly 
return home, which discourages integration into the new sur- 
roundings, 

Q)his disinclination to assimilation gives rise to con- 
siderable difficulties which have an adverse effect on work 
performance , 

In addition, such migratory movements are no indica- 
tion of an active manpower policy, but rather a sign of in 
activity. The first consideration ^ould be to enstire that 
workers are provided with sufficient employment in the place 
where they live. 

Migration of workers to industrial development areas is 
liable to have further adverse results. The depopulation of 
certain areas and the over-population of others imply in- 
creased costs to provincial and local government. We consi- 
der that too little attention has been paid in the past to 
the problem of ensiaring the mobility of ^obs and that too 
much has been paid to the mobility of labor. Ve expect of an 
active manpower policy that it should study the problem of 
geographical mobility, use such measures sparingly, and 
where possible replace them by the movement of industrial 
plant or complexes. 

So far as occupational mobility is concerned, we e:q;>ect 
of an active manpower policy that it should place more em- 
phasis than in the past on giving workers the opportunity 
of receiving a broad and rational vocational training; na- 
turally, it will be necessary to organise short-term and 
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highly specialised training at certain times when particu- 
lar needs occur on the labour market; but in the long snms 
real occupational mobility can only be achieved when all 
workers have the opportunity of tindergoing comprehensive 
training extending over several years; such comprehensive 
training, and the resulting high degree of technical skill, 
will result in hi^er output, which again is in the general 
interest. Certain countries still pay too little attention 
to this problem of long-term vocational training, although 
it is one of the fundamentals of manpower policy. Under- 
employment and unen^loyment in many parts of the world — 
both in cotintries in process of development and in Europe - 
are partly due to the fact that the labour force available 
does not possess the necessary skills. Workers must be 
given far more opportunities than in the past of undergoing 
comprehensive training over a number of years. In addition 
there shoxild be greater opportxanities for advanced training 
and retraining. It is a recognised fact that during his 
working life, even the worker who h'ds been fully trained 
will need further training to ensure his adaptatj.on to tech- 
nical developments. The provision of opportunities for fur- 
ther training is an essential factor in the promotion of 
occupational mobility. 



Under-emnloyment 

Another problem which, in the opinion of the trade 
unions, must be finally solved within the framework of an 
active manpower policy is that of under-employment. This ap- 
plies both to short-time work (under-employment on a week- 
ly basis) and to seasonal work (tinder employment on a year- 
ly basis). An active manpower policy should make use of all 
opportunities available to ensure fully productive employment. 

In this connection, we would refer to the I.L.O. *s Re- 
solution on Employment Policy passed by the 1961 Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, and fully supported by the Trade 
Unions. This should be a leading principle of every nation- 
al manpower policy. 
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We ^ould make up our minds that uuder-employmeut is a 
form of temporary unemployment » although the fact is fre— 
Quently ignored) and that it therefore has all the familiar 
adverse effects on an active manpower policy* Problems con- 
nected with seasonal unemployment can) as has "been shown 
hy past experience) he successfully solved hy planned mea- 
sures of government manpower policy* Success achieved in 
carrying out winter building programmes in various countries 
leaves no room for doubt* It has been shown that it is pos- 
sible) by means of p2ans based on co-operation between the 
government) the social security services and the employers 
and workers ) to limit unemployment in certain branches of 
industry and thus gradually eliminate it altogether* 

(Dhis example clearly shows that an active government 
manpower policy is always dependent on the active co- 
ope’iation of the employers and workers* The result can only 
be co-operation and not disputes* 

We are of the opinion that the existence of temporary 
under-employment represents a considerable danger to full em- 
ployment as such) and that even in conditions of full em- 
ployment everything ought to be done to eliminate any resi- 
dual under-employment. 

What must be considered in this connection is the po- 
sitive effect of a reduction in working hovirS) in connection 
with the prevention and elimination of unemployment* 

Experience has shown that a reduction in working ho\irs 
can quite well help to secure better technical conditions 
and thereby enhance productivity without any additional 
strain on the wage-earner* 



Prevention and elimination of unemployment 

E 3 Q>erience of large-scale unemployment in the thirties 
demonstrated that the policy based on selfish interests of 
certain firms rmd employers and the conception that crises 
could be prevented by measures of economy were unfounded* It 
was ^own that) not only was the employers' desire for 
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excessive profits without regard to their social obligations 
harmful in the long run to the employers themselves, hut 
hhat government measures of economy, which were ptirsued to 
such, an extent that the tmemployed could barely subsist, far 
from alleviating the crisis merely aggravated it. 

An active manpower policy must therefore ensure that all 
means of preventing economic crises are fully e:^loited. 
Should temporally xmemployment nevertheless occiu?, whether for 
structural, technologiced or economic reasons, government 
emergency measures should be talcen in order to prevent any 
further unemployment and to eliminate that which already 
exists. 

The unemployed worker should be paid benefits from the 
social security ftinds in sufficient quantity to ensure the 
maintenance of his standard of living during such periods of 
temporary unemployment. The maintenance of his standard of 
living prevents any deterioration of the morale of the un- 
employed person and also maintains the purchasing power of 
the population. The latter, incidentally, is one of the 
means by which any aggravation of the crisis can be prevent- 
ed or limited. 



Emphasis on rationaliaation 

An active manpower policy in the truest sense of the 
word must not be confined to periods of full employment, but 
should be partic\ilarly directed to devising measures to 
deal with unforeseen economic situations. We can never know 
whether, when and where a recession even a slight one, may 
occur for any reason. Here, I would draw attention to the 
experience of certain countries in connection with the in- 
troduction of measures of rationalisation. Unemployment 
which may result from such measures appears to be equal 
both in duration and extent to that resulting in the past 
from economic depressiofas. The modern economy therefore, 
will have to face dangers from technological progress in the 
future, and these must be countered by the appropriate mea- 
sure So 
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The Trade Unions have always expressed themselves as 
being in favour of rational working methods, basing this atti- 
tude on the fact that the lightening of labour made possi- 
ble by machines must act in favour of the working man. The 
same is true for the modern form of rationalisation, or au- 
tomation, The result of rationalisation should be an in- 
crease in the social product and thus be to the benefit of 
the community as a whole. The Trade Unions, however, are 
perfectly clear that uncontrolled rationalisation can re- 
stdt in a considerable degree of redundancy. When the ex- 
tent and timing of the introduction of rationalisation are 
ill-planned, workers who "become unemployed can only be re- 
absorbed into the labour force with difficulty. 

It therefore appears to us to he a partic\ilarly impor- 
tant function of an active manpower policy to keep perma- 
nently tinder close scrutiny such trends in the labour mar- 
ket - i,e, the displacement of entire groups of workers as 
the result of measures of rationalisation - and to ensure 
hy means of appropriate measures that the general interest 
is not endangered by the action of individual employers. It 
is essential that an active manpower policy should include 
the watching of such trends and measures to ensure that ra- 
tionalisation and automation are carried out on a properly 
planned basis. Only thus is it possible to prevent redun- 
dancy from occurring or at least ijo compensate for it by 
transfers from one undertaking to another. If redundancies 
do occur in spite of such measures, the workers concerned 
should be given all assistance necessary in order to enable 
them to find work elsewhere, without rationalisation result- 
ing in any appreciable fall in their standard of living. 

In the opinion of the Trade Unions, therefore, measures 
of rationalisation must he co-ordinated and accompanied by 
the appropriate measures of adaptation. Such measures should 
be co-ordinated and controlled, and this is one of the func- 
tions of an active manpower policy. Firms which make con- 
siderable investments for rationalisation purposes must also 
make the appropriate investments to ensure that new jobs 
are found for workers who become redundant owing to such ra- 
tionalisation , 
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Activating manpower policy 



We should he perfectly clear in otir own minds that an 
active ) comprehensive manpower policy Juust he continuously 
adapted to changed circumstances* It is definitely wrong 
to work out an inflexible conception of what such policy is 
O’? should he. A flexible policy, capable of being adapted 
to requirements, must simultaneously develop programmes for 
influencing the existing manpower situation and other, long- 
term, progreunmes aimed not at preventing modifications of 
the labour market, but at favourably influencing them so as 
to mitigate the social effects of structural modifications, 
^he question of the over-all concept of what an active man- 
power policy should be - end it is no part of my task to 
lay down a con5>rehensive programme - must necessarily remain 
an academic one so long as no decision has been reached as 
to who is finally responsible for such a policy* In democra- 
cies, the parliament and government assume this responsibi- 
lity. As trade-unionists we do not wish to assume this 
responsibility* !Phe government has such responsibility and 
oufi^t to be aware of it. It is a task of the trade unions 
to be continually pointing out to those responsible that 
certain activities must be expected of governments. If par- 
liament and government are responsible for the active manpower 
policy, we as trade-unionists are quite prepared to co-operate 
in bringing such policy into effect. It is therefore most 
certainly desirable that the various countries concerned 
sho^ad work out a short and long-term policy in consulta- 
tion with the representatives of the employers and workers. 
Governments would be well advised to allow the trade \mions 
more access than has hitherto been tiie case to the discus- 
sion of economic and manpower problems* 

The view that the bases of manpower policy could be 
laid down unilaterally (e.g. by government departments) or 
that msasures coimected with manpower policy could be car- 
ried throui^ without consultation with the employers and 
workers, is out-of-date. It is particularly necessary, 
therefore, tiiat an active manpower policy should be worked 
out in close and friendly co-operation between the govern- 
ment, the trade unions and the employers' fodeirations. Such 
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co-operation shouM not, as in the past, be confined to 
periods of emergency. Programmes should be carefully work- 
ed out at times when market conditions are favourable, so 
that those taking part are not merely provided with infor- 
mation but given the feeling of a con5>rehensive social secu- 
rity in this field as well. 



Q?he employment services 

In o\ir opinion, it is not enough merely to work out 
and lay down an active manpower policy; its implementation 
must be ensured by appropriate employment services. 

The form which employment services should take has 
been laid down admirably in a number of I.L.O. Conventions. 

The en5>loyment service, which is the department re- 
sponsible for implementing the officiaQ, manpower policy, 
should be so organised that the entire country is covered 
by a network of employment service offices, easily accesible 
to the workers. 

The organisation and direction should be centralised at 
national level at the lowest, for it to be efficient and to 
ensure that workers are given equal rights and treatment with- 
out reference to their place of residence. 

This unified, con5>rehensive organisation must be at 
the disposal of employers and workers for the pxirpose of 
vocational guidance, counselling and placement. (Dhe employ- 
ment service shoTXld be consulted in connection with setting 
up new industries, transfers of workers, and in all matters 
concerned wi'tdi rehabilitation (the re-integration into the 
labour force of disabled persons), those connected with vo- 
cational guidance and training and the observation of the 
manpower situation* (Dhe results of such observation (man- 
power statistics) must in turn be used as the basis for 
the official manpower policy. There must be the closest 
liaison between the offices working out manpower policy 
and those responsible for implementing it. 

The employment services should be sufficiently acquainted 
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with, the labour market j at both national and international 
level, to be able to offer workers looking for the dobs 
those which most closely correspond to their skills and 
abilities ~ and this in the xnterest of the general eccncisy 
as well as in that of the individual* 7hey should open 
for employees wider opportxmities of employment transcending 
national frontiers, by clearing of vacancies on a broad ba- 
sis. In addition to this general function there are those 
of the individual ancillary organisations. These must be 
available for all problems connected with choice of occupa- 
tion and securing a Job by the individual worker. Here, their 
functions are not those of a state interfering but those 
of a welfare organisation.' Any worker seeking advice and as- 
sistance must be given them. As trade-unionists, we are com- 
pletely opposed to any form of regimentation, even on the 
part of the employment services. In our opinion, any direct 
or indirect form of compulsion or direction in connection 
with dob selection is incompatible with freedom in the 
choice of occupation and past, such measures 

of compulsion, even on the part of the employment service, 
for the attainment of a given obdective, have been a great 
evil. The employment services should therefore ensure that 
there is freedom in the choice of occupation, training and 
dob. 

There is a close connection between the vocational gui- 
dance and placement organisation and that dealing with un- 
employment insurance and unemployment benefits. This close 
coxmection necessitates the existence of organisational 
liaison. It should be laid down as a principle that the 
finding of employment has priority over tho payment of be- 
nefits. 

It is a prerequisite of an employment service organised 
in this way that it should be an institution for providing 
assistance and not for Issuing directives* This also im- 
plies that the individual worker should be provided with full 
information concerning occupations and opportunities avail- 
able, thus enabling him to choose for himself. 

In addition to advising the worker, the employnent 
service should provide the necessary financial assistance 
for vocational training. Providing there is a proper active 



manpower policy, the worker should not only he given the op- 
portunity of accepting and exercising a under- 

going a comprehensive course of vocational training* Such 
training should not he dependent on the financial resources 
of the individual hut on his ability. Existing social dis- 
tinctions should he eliminated hy means of financial and 
technical help from the state. Such general vocational train- 
ing forms a part of active manpower policy and should he 
supervised hy the employment searvice. 

The payment of benefits to unemployed workers is also 
a special function of active manpower policy. In m a n y coun- 
tries such benefits are considered as part of the system 
of social security. 

In my opinion, no extensive research is required to 
establish the fact that the unemployment risk is nob insur- 
able* The only insurance against the financial results of 
unemployment is an active manpower policy which prevents un- 
employment. 

It appears to us to he necessary, in this connection 
also, to determine whether and how social security for work- 
ers in the case of tmen5)loyment or tmder-employment can best 
he organised, without placing the burden of financing it 
(e.g. contributions) on the shoulders of those who are gene- 
rally affected hy economic disasters. 



" Self-administration ” 

Any active manpower policy pursued hy a special employ- 
ment service requires to he influenced hy the advice of the 
employers and workers. The best form of participation in 
measTires of manpower policy is ondouhtedly "self -administra- 
tion", hy which we mean the direct intervention of represen- 
tatives of the employers and worker's in the conception and 
iniplementation of socio-political tasks. The administrative 
rights which are basically those of the state are thus con- 
ferred on those chiefly concerned. This transfer of leights 
and duties Connected with the implementation of manpower 
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policy to bhe employers and workers has heen shown in prac- 
tice to work well. It reinforces the liaison between the 
npn,power authorities and the two parties concerned and pro- 
motes the voluntary imolementation of policy by them. 

We are strongly opposed to the employment services be- 
ing run as state institutions without any intervention on 
the part of the trade \inions. In our opinion a considerable 
degree of self-administration by the parties concerned is a 
t]?ue example of democratic methods « since all those upon 
whom in the last resort the labour market is dependent par- 
ticipate in the making of its organisational and technical 
policy. 

We should be perfectly clear in our own minds that 
neither a manpower policy nor a properly functioning employ- 
ment service is possible against the wishes or without the 
support of those mainly concerned. 

Since the worker should not be the slave of the man- 
power policy, but rather the policy i^ould be the tool of 
the workers, we are faced with the absolute necessity that 
there should be close liaison with the trade imions in the 
elaboration of policy and the running of the employment ser- 
vices. The trade unions have an important part to play in 
the pursuit of manpower policy, and they should be given the 
opportunity of fully participating, in accordance with their 
responsibilities, in the administration of manpower. 

In many countries, the employment services have not 
achieved the degree of Integration with local and provin- 
cisil placement offices that is desirable. If compulsory ex- 
ploitation of these offices is, quite rightly, to be avoided, 
the employment services must therefore enlist the confidence 
of those who use them. A properly organised employment ser- 
vice should ensure that the wishes of the individual con- 
cerning free choice of ,ob are respected. Since, therefore, 
there should be no compulsion to use the employment services, 
recruiting should be ctsrried by higihly skilled workers and, 
on the principle of self-administration, an organisation set 
up in close co-operation with the employers and workers. We 
believe an employment service organised in this way best meets 
the requirements of an active manpower policy. 



Manpower and freedom of movement at international level 



Definiuions are a conslderal)le aid i;o under steoiding* 
Unfortunately, for certain problems, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to find common definitions applying to one emd the 
same country — far less to several countries - since one 
the same conception is often differently interpreted. We 
trade-unionists have noticed that, in Europe at least, in 
addition to national governments, the E.E.O., the I.Ii.O. , 
the Council of Europe and the O.E.O.D. are all increasing- 
ly concerning themselves with manpower problems have 

developed conceptions, some of which differ from one another. 
It is a pity that no attempt is made to co-ordinate these 
efforts. 

There is unfortunately a danger that certain positive 
features %of international surveys and recommendations re- 
tain a somewhat formal character. The example of the E.E.O. 
shows how difficult it is to set up a unified supra-national 
labour market, and we are forced to admit that, in fact, 
no such market really exists. Nor indeed is there any con- 
ception of a common manpower policy • i the Six. 

The E.E.C. has issued its reguicitions concerning the 
free movement of labour. Such free movement could be a sig- 
nificant fact for an active manpower policy and the general 
well-being, if o:^y it did not take the form of a dry legal 
text and has thus been rendered incapsible of fulfilling 
the requirements of an active manpower and social policy. 
Only a freedom of movement embedded in the social and man- 
power policy can fulfil its function of evening o-t discre- 
pancies between the various natxonal labour markets. But 
it must be recognised that manpower is considered - as hap- 
pens all too frequently - merely as another factor in pro- 
duction like power or capital, no attention being paid to 
the human factor. No policy based on cold, bloodless eco- 
nomic factors can be successful in the long run. A formal 
declaration as to the worker’ s freedom to move within a 
given area is not sufficient if it is not accompanied by 
a financial aid to the individual worker enabling hin to 
live in the foreign country under the same social conditions 
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as the inhabitants. Freedom of movement in the social, and 
not merely economic, field has not made any great progress 
either in the E.E.O. or elsewhere up till now. We consi- 
der that the problem of human relations and the integration 
of the worker into his social surroundings are much more 
important factors in active manpower policy, since it is 
only the man who is satisfied with his environment who will 
make a satisfactory worker. 



GONGLUSIONS 



If we consider the situation of the western world with 
regard to manpower policy — it would appear that it is ur- 
gently necessary to activate sue:", policy. It is essential 
that a comprehensive policy should be adopted in place of 
the present attitude of laissez-faire. 

This, however, makes it necessary to arrive as quick- 
ly as possible at a solution of certain problems. In addi- 
tion to basic research and the elaboration of methods of im- 
plementing the policy, attention should be paid as quickly 
as possible to the following problems: 

1. What short-term and long-term manpower policy mea- 
sures can be taken to ensure the attainment and 
maintenance of full employment? 

2. What can be done to eliminate, on a long or short- 
term basis, negative structural modifications, es- 
pecially of a technological nature? 

5, What methods can b-. used for rapidly detecting fluc- 
tuations of the labour market and what standardized 
supra-national criteria for manpower statistics can 
be laid down? 

4. What measures can be taken to ensure the transfer 
of industries, etc. to areas of umder-emplojrment , 
thus avoiding unnecessary migration and relieving 
congestion in over-crowded areas? 
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What planning measures can he used to restrict or 
eliminate short-term under-employment, particularly of 
a seasonal nature? 



6 * 



8 . 



What measures can he taken to ensure that thorou^, 
comprehensive vocational training takes the place 
of short-term training? 

What measures can he taken to ensxire the continual 
advanced training of workers and their adaptation to 
technical progress? 

What special system of social secxirity gives the 
greatest material security against \inemployment and 
under-employment? 
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